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“BY THE ADOPTION OF GOD.” 


CROGGS and Moggs got this day jointly a 
great surprise. 

Scroggs and Moggs were neighbors—as the 
kennel neighbors the grand house. Scroggs’s life 
was transacted in four stories of stone; Moggs’s 
in two of wood. Sceroggs’s safe was built into 
a wall of his dining-room, and people whispered 
about its contents under their breath. Moggs, 
wife, and child lived on a salary of forty dollars 
a month, and in holiday times were actually all 





head on one side, and mightily interested: that 
was their child. Mrs. Moggs was interested also, 
from her post by the stove. 

‘*It is like the woods,” she said, ‘* and seems 
to make out that every thing is not all bought 
and sold at the corner shop. I like it.” 

Moggs put in another nail with the air of a 
man far away in thought, and said, almost as if 
to himself, 

‘** Maggie, have you spent that five dollars 
yet 2” 

His wife laughed. 


‘*T waited for you, Richard. There is the 





in besides. Only, once in a while, as now, we 
all want thick shoes and warm under-clothing. 
And there is old Miss Felton—think of her sit- 
ting all alone, without chick or child, over bread 
and tea at this season. I do so want to ask her to 
dinner. I suppose it is natural, too, to want to 
make Harry a present—what child goes without ? 
Now how is one to do all that on a five-dollar 
note? I feel sometimes as if I could tear or pull 
the miserable bill, and make it ten times five at 
the least.” 

** Maggie, have you thought—’ 
ed his thumb here toward the bed. 
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Moggs jerk- 








astir with excitement, secrets, and surprises, and 
intentions about gifts. (The mis- 
erable creatures, whose whole 1 

year’s income could not have | 

purchased Scroggs’s watch, we 

will say !) 

Scroggs was in no excitement 
as he came down the street, ex- 
cept that he had just ‘‘ given a | 
piece of his mind” to a neigh- 
bor whom he met loaded with 
holiday bundles, and found it | 
satisfactory. 

‘No, Sir,” he said. “‘I do ; 
not believe in holidays. I found 
myself on Scrooge. I consider 
that when Dickens drew that 
man, he had stumbled on a tru- 
ly strong and sensible charac- 
ter, and, like many another man, 
did not understand his own crea- 
tion. All the talk and senti- 
ment about charity and the sea- 
son is wash; and the experience 
of these latter days is proving 
itsuch. The bread that you put 
into one set of mouths you take 
out of another. The true way 
is to let things alone. Then 
those who are fit to live will 
live, and those who are not will 
do the best possible thing for 
them, and die.” 

‘*But, Mr. Scroggs”—neigh- 
bor much shocked—‘‘ don’t you 
believe that holidays mean any 
thing ?” 

**Mean any thing!” with a 
sardonic grin. ‘‘ Certainly: 
they mean presents to my wife, 
children, and servants, that I 
must give to keep the peace. 
That is what they mean for every 
body. If there was any one 
whose position entitled me to 
demand it, I would remind him 
of the existence of the holidays, 
and he would understand me at 
once, as another case of what 
youcan get. My dear Sir, what 
is the use of mincing matters? 
What you can get rules the 
world. In one shape or anoth- 
er, what you can get rules the 
world.” 

‘“*Oh!” said the man of bun- 
dies; and then, after an uncom- 
fortable pause, ‘* Good-morn- 
ing.” He had spied a turning, 
and it would take him half a 
mile out of his way; but he 
made for it with an evident air 
of relief. 

Scroggs looked after him and 
chuckled. ‘‘Igave him a dose,” 
he remarked, approvingly, to 
himself; and then the chuckle 
ceased rather suddenly. He was 
conscious of such an odd sen- 
sation all over him—a giving out 
—a faintness. Heclutchedata 
post—missed it; his knees bent; he fell in a 
heap just by Moggs’s door. 

His next consciousness was of a bed on which 
he was lying, in a room, rag-carpeted, and warmed 
by a cooking-stove—Moggs’s room. But such 
a jolly fire! And a neat woman was laying slices 
of ham in a long-handled frying-pan. Some 
women have an air of home in their very collars 
and the set of their skirts. This was one of 
them, and Moggs’s wife. A man was nailing 
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some green boughs over a door: that was Moggs. 
A boy held the nails and watched proceedings, 





Fig. 1.—Vicocne Dress.—Bacx. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-10. 


dinner to be decided about. Turkey sounds like 
holidays, but beef—tastes—and then—” 

‘* Well—then ?” repeated Moggs. The look 
.on his face was very grave, quite different from 
the smile that his wife turned toward him. 

** Well, I think,” pursued Mrs. Moggs, intent 
on the ham, and unobservant of her husband, 
‘*there is nothing quite so aggravating as a five- 
dollar note—sometimes. We are tight-shoe peo- 
ple, and I. suppose we are always to hobble 
through life’ pinched and smiling; and I am 
willing, when we have so much happiness thrown 
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Fig. 2.—Vicoene Dress.—Front. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-10. 


*¢ Thought—about that man ?” 
Mrs. Moggs was smiling no longer. 
‘* You heard the doctor. ‘The man has paraly- 


sis. He is incapable even of a gesture. No one 
knows him. He has no pocket-book and no 
cards. The doctor has promised to ascertain 


something if possible; but meanwhile we—” 

‘¢ Well?” and there was a look far from pleas- 
ant in Mrs. Moggs’s eyes as she looked up in- 
quiringly. 

‘* He has fallen at our door,” pursued Moggs. 
‘*We are his brother and sister now by the 





adoption of God. And the medicines and beef 
tea and wine that the doctor orders—” 

‘*We are to buy them? I say, No!” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Moggs, angrily. ‘‘ If no one knows 
him, send him to the poor-house till he is claim- 
ed.” 

‘‘The doctor said that removal would be 
death; you heard him.” 

‘* Well, he has lived his life. He will only be 
useless and helpless now: a burden on others. 
Maybe the best thing he can do is to die.” 

‘Do unto others as ye would—” 

‘*That means,” she cried, passionately, ‘‘ give 
up our dinner on which we have 
counted for months. Disap- 
point Harry, who has talked of 
his Christmas for months. Make 
our holidays pinched and bleak 
and bare, like the rest of our 
lives, when every one else is 
rejoicing. And what would 
Christmas be like then ?” 

** Ay! what would it be? A 
Christmas without a Christ. 
The day kept, and its Lord de- 
spised in the person of this stran- 
ger,” returned Moggs, gently. 

There was a little silence.— 
Then Mrs. Moggs got up and 
kissed her husband. ‘‘ Rich- 
ard, you are an angel in a shab- 
by coat. But why should he 
have fallen at our door? ‘The 
Lubbecks at the corner there are 

rich. Now we ‘have pinched 
ourselves for weeks, and— Do 
as you like, but it is so.” 

A sob stopped her. 

Then the man lying dumb on 
the bed agonized to shout his 
name, and the whereabouts of 
his purse, but in vain. 

Moggs took her face between 
his two hands, and looked down 
at her tenderly. 

“Tt is hard,” he said. -— 
‘There are crosses that a man 
can’t explain, unless—I have 
come to believe there are two 
sides to them—we look at them 
in too selfish a way. We are 
not suffering only to learn some- 
thing ourselves, but to help oth- 
ers. I don’t see how, but I be- 
lieve it is so now.” 

**T believe it too; and I be- 
lieve in something besides ‘ what 
you can get.’ You have saved 
a soul.” 

Scroggs thought he said 
that — aloud, and by a mighty 
final effort; and there he was— 
awake, and at home. It was a 
dream. 

But a dream that left an im- 
pression. ‘That day arrived at 
Moggs’s door such a dinner, in 
two hampers; a huge box of 
toys, a barrel of apples, a load 
of coal, a well-stuffed pocket- 
book done up in a square parcel, 
a suit for Moggs. It seemed 
to storm. parcels on the little 
door. The neighborhood was 
aroused. The Moggs family 
were wild. with excitement.— 
‘There was no clew to the send- 
er. One inscription on all the 
parcels alike—‘‘ From a brother 
by the adoption of God.” All 
quite mysterious and in the 
most delightful fairy-land fash- 


ion. 
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IMPROVED FLOUR PASTE. 


ASTE which will keep unchanged in warm 

or damp weather may be made in the fol- 
lowing manner: Put a tea-spoonful of powdered 
alum in two quarts of water, and let it boil. Mix 
a pint of flour smoothly into a pint of cold water, 
and stir it into the boiling alum water, continuing 
the boiling and stirring until the flour is cooked 
and the whole is clear, like starch. Add to this 















HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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about half a tea-spoonful of essential oil of cloves 
or cinnamon, strain through a wire gauze or per- 
forated tin strainer, and bottle in wide-mouthed 
jars, which should be corked to keep out dust. 








Harper's Macazineé, WEEKLY, 
AND BAZAR. 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’s Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTacGE 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers, 





6 A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
LY contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 
highest order, it leaves every competitor 
in the distance. 
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G® With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for December 13 was sent out 
gratuitously an illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing further installments of Far- 
JEON’s new Christmas Story, “GOLDEN 
GRAIN ;” “THE ParIsIANs,” by LorD 
Lytron ; and “ PHInEas REDUx,” by 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

Another illustrated E1cHT-PAGE Sup- 
PLEMENT will be sent out gratuitously 
with the Number of HarpEr’s WEEKLY 
for December 20. 





(> An EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
with magnificent full-page illustrations, 
containing the first part of a 


NEW CHRISTMAS STORY 


by AnTHOoNY TROLLOPE, of unusual 
brilliancy and interest, will be sent out 
gratuitously with the next Number of 
the Bazar. 





Ua A Cut Paper Pattern of a Boy's Ward- 
robe, consisting of Sack Overcoatwith Cape, Facket, 
Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knickherbochers, for 
Boys from 4to9 Years old, will be published*with 
our next Number. For Complete List of Cut Pa- 
per Patterns published see Advertisement on page 
815. 





SPARING THE ROD. 


VERY body has a theory about the man- 
agement of children, and, considering 
that in every household, as a rule, there are 
two theories at least, if no more, it is won- 
derful that so few children fall to the ground, 
so to speak. Between both the small folks 
must have a hard time of it; and what must 
be the confusion in the immature brains when 
grandparents and aunts to the third and 
fourth generation infringe on the patent of 
authority with their own pet hobbies! Some 
one says that we should bear a steady hand, 
with a rod in it. Granted the steady hand; 
but we give in our verdict against the rod, 
which works no miracles, and is powerless 
to divine the hidden treasures of character. 
Perhaps this may seem like impugning 
the wisdom of an authority so ancient as 
SoLomon’s; but the old dispensation was 
utterly against sparing the rod in any thing; 
it was an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth, till Christianity worked out the prob- 
lem of man’s deserts and necessities by an- 
other proportion, and gave us the solution 
in a new commandment. In all the world 
there is no such responsibility as the bring- 
ing up of a child in the way he should go; 
but the way he should go is not always that 
which is contrary to his nature and inclina- 
tions. Many seem to act upon the principle 
that if the child has no relish for any partic- 
ular thing that appears good to the adult 
judgment, he must be disciplined into it. 
In this way church-going has been rendered 
distasteful to numbers, simply because the 
guardians of youth have not hesitated to in- 
flict it upon them without alleviatiou be- 
fore their unformed minds could grasp the 
shadow of an interest in service or sermon. 
It is to be feared that there are more rods 
than those of birch to be spared. The dark 
closet is worse than the Russian knout ; pub- 
lic reproof hardens the sensitive mind; the 





deprivation of a meal has the effect of visit- 
ing the offenses of the will upon the body. 
But in the matter of absolute blows, it has 
been asserted that no one whips a child ex- 
cept in a passion, though we know that many 
a conscientious disciple of SOLOMON has ad- 
ministered this corrective more in sorrow 
than in anger, with a shrinking recognition 
of original sin, and a belief that the sooner 
the devil was whipped out of a subject the 
better. “I shall whip you for this when 
you go to bed at night,” one of this school 
used to say, delaying the matter in hand, 
lest her wrath should lend impetus to the 
blow; and the wretched little culprit would 
wince every time she recalled it, and sud- 
denly think of it in the midst of her games, 
till it blotted the sunshine, and spoiled the 
flavor of her food, and stole the sweetness 
out of the hours. But as surely as bed-time 
came, though she had suffered in anticipa- 
tion all day, though she fondly hoped the 
promise had been forgotten, yet just so sure- 
ly came its fulfillment from this mistaken 
mother, who loved her child beyond a doubt. 
Now if we consider the loss of nervous force 
that one such experience is capable of caus- 
ing, the wear and tear that the mental pain 
brings about, and if we multiply it by the 
numerous occasions for correction that occur 
in a child’s life, we shall reach some estimate 
of the probable loss of vitality to the system, 
which can never be repaired. And further- 
more, each time that the rod is administered 
it leaves the victim in a condition less calcu- 
lated to resist any wayward impulse. There 
are others, we are aware, who punish in hot 
blood, and think they are doing God’s serv- 
ice, when a blow has been known to maim a 
child for life. A box with five nails in it is 
one of the favorite modes of torture, more 
dangerous in its effects than the thumb- 
screw of the Inquisition. It is such a handy 
method of giving discipline that it is almost 
irresistible to the provoked guardian of help- 
lessness; it requires no preparation, and, be- 
sides taking the miscreant by surprise, offers 
him the advantages of astronomical observa- 
tions. But, in truth, it is no joking matter, 
as many physicians can testify who have had 
the increasing brain diseases of children to 
contend with. The fact is, the frame of the 
most robust child is of such delicate struct- 
ure, its muscles and fibres are in such a plas- 
tic, formative state, that the utmost tender- 
ness is requisite to insure the complete men- 
tal and physical health. 

Children are whipped for disobedience 
when they have totally forgotten the com- 
mand, and their minds are not sufficiently 
matured to maintain it; they are often 
whipped when they are merely fretting an 
elder by their importunities; they are 
whipped for spoiling their clothes, acci- 
dents which are as grievous to the poor little 
souls as to their parents ; they are whipped 
for ill tempers engendered by late hours, un- 
wholesome food, and exposure at children’s 
parties ; for awkwardnesses at table, which 
bring their own sufficient punishment; for 
failures in lessons too hard for them, and for 
giving blow for blow. There is the mother 
who slaps back when her child offers her a 
blowinone of his tempers; but if she had nev- 
er given him the first lesson in the use of the 
rod, do you think he would have evolved it 
from his inner consciousness, from the love 
of original sin? There are other women 
who spare the rod where their own children 
are concerned, but are not frugal of it to oth- 
ers that chance brings under their authori- 
ty. Achild coming in with its bruises to its 
mother, who was amused with company, im- 
patient of interruption and deaf to its com- 
plaints, received a smart blow when it need- 
ed sympathy and comfort; and though an- 
other mother replies, “Oh, I never whip my 
children unless they need it richly,” yet if 
the habit of whipping is once formed, the 
blows are sometimes in danger of falling, 
through heedlessness, upon unoffending 
heads. And here, perhaps, our opponents 
might cry, “ How are we to punish children 
without the rod? Are we to allow them to 
run wild, unreproved? Shall we ignore 
their faults, and wink at their disobediences ? 
We ourselves were brought up by the rod, 
and we flattered ourselves that we had not 
disgraced the method. Before a child can 
understand reason he can appreciate correc- 
tion.” But how can he appreciate correction 
before understanding reason? Doubtless 
he can appreciate pain; but it carries no 
lesson unless accompanied by reason, and 
when that is present, why not persuade it 
rather than resort to the scourge? The dif- 
ficulty lies in the fact that it is vastly more 
troublesome to spare the rod than to use it; 
any body—who has the heart—can whip a 
child; it does not demand any strength of 
character, nor any patience, nor any inven- 
tion, nor the least exercise of intellect, and 
only a small fraction of time, as every body 
knows. On the other hand, in sparing the 
rod we must not grudge the hours used in 
contending mentally with the faults of child- 
hood, nor the cultivation of patience re- 
quired; it may, it will, abridge our time for 





reading, interrupt our leisure, distract at- 
tention from the fashions, deprive us of some 
social intercouse, but the reward will far 
outweigh the effort. There are those who 
appear to regard children as.so many hin- 
derances to ease and comfort and order, and 
do not seem to remember that the fate of 
nations lies in the hands of a little child, 
and that in the same measure as his body is 
healthily fitted for its part here, and his soul 
for the inevitable Hereafter, in the same pro- 
portion will the heirs of the future refrain 
from following after strange gods. There 
is enough of pain and unhappiness in the na- 
ture of things certain to fall to the share of 
each human being, the knowledge of which 
should make us hesitate to add to it by so 
much as a finger’s weight; and though it may 
be urged that the child is medicined in its 
youth to save it from greater miseries, yet 
have not other methods of regeneration 
proved as efficacious? Christianity has no 
weapons but charity and patience, and yet 
it works miracles. 





ENGAGEMENTS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 

F we were writing a school composition 
on the subject of engagements, we should 
say there are many different kinds of en- 
gagements. There is the engagement be- 
tween two hostile armies, the engagement 
between master and apprentice, and the en- 
gagement to marry between man and wom- 
an, which perhaps partakes somewhat of the 
nature of both the preceding forms of en- 
gagement. This latter, however, so lords it 
over all others as to be the engagement of the 
world—the one always meant unless some 
other be specified. If a man or a woman is 
reported “engaged,” it would be considered 
a mere jest or witticism if any thing else 
than a marriage engagement were meant. 

So much for our title. 

There is an almost universal disapproba- 
tion of long engagements, but there seems 
to be no prejudice whatever against engage- 
ments. In many communities an engage- 
ment seems to have as much moral force, as 
much binding power, as marriage. This is 
surely wrong. There ought to be no real 
marriage engagement except the marriage 
vow. Often the time between engagement 
and marriage is the only time which the 
high contracting powers have to form any 
real acquaintance with each other. That is 
little enough ; but why should that little be 
deprived of its value by making the engage- 
ment a contract which it is as shameful to 
break, and from which it is as humiliating 
to retreat, as marriage itself? The young 
man and the young woman are mutually at- 
tracted, temporarily fascinated, superficially 
engaged, Under the glamour of love the 
chances are very much against their finding 
each other out before it is too late. But 
why make the engagement so iron-clad that 
even if they do find each other out, they 
can not act on their knowledge without in- 
curring the disgrace and dishonor that wait 
on the broken word? If they: are really 
adapted to each other, they need no outward 
bond to bind them together. Inward at- 
traction is stronger than any, than all, out- 
ward force. If they are not adapted to each 
other, it is cruel to bring all the stress and 
strain of custom and character to keep them 
together when they have once begun, never 
so slightly, to draw apart. 

This is a matter which belongs to parents 
rather than to children, to adult rather than 
to adolescent society. Nothing can exceed 
the reprobation with which we Americans 
behold the heartless Continental parent se- 
lecting the most eligible available match 
for his daughter, without regard to her pref- 
erences, precisely as he would buy her a 
house or a horse. Almost equally reprehen- 
sible, I sometimes think, is the laissez-faire 
manner in which the American father per- 
mits his inexperienced young daughter to 
drift, to drop, to rush into the arms of the 
man who happens to be around at the time. 

“Never!” said an energetic mother, who 
had been discussing the mésalliance of a 
neighbor’s child—“ never!” and she set her 
teeth and puckered her brow into an ex- 
pression that would have sent dismay to the 
breast of an ineligible young man—“ never 
shall a young man come into my house that 
I would not be willing my daughter should 
marry !” 

It may not be possible, it may not be nec- 
essary, it may not be effective, to carry mat- 
ters with quite so high a hand. It may be 
that if every undesirable young man is un- 
ceremoniously brow-beaten off the front- 
door step, your daughter will meet him in 
the drawing-room next door, and fall raven- 
ously in love with him. It may be, too, that 
you have unskillfully taken his measure, 
and that the match will be immediately and 
pre-eminently happy, and presently brill- 
iant; that the objectionable young man 
will be the staff of your old age, and that 
you will tell a thousand times over to his 


merry children the tale of your aversion 
and his repulsion. So the late Lord Timo- 
thy Dexter sent out a cargo of warming-pans 
to the West Indies, which warming-pans, 
being used by the natives to boil molasses, 
came to be in great demand, and made Lord 
Timothy’s fortune. All the same it remains 
that he was a silly lord, and that successful 
business is not ordinarily conducted by car- 
rying coals to Newcastle. In love and in 
traffic, in spite of a few occasional excep- 
tions, effects may be approximately calcu- 
lated from causes. A girl, never so well 
trained and guided, may fortuitously and 
fatuously make a bad match, and a girl left 
_to herself and the mere chances of life may 
stumble into a good match. 

r Yet, take society through, the girl is most 
likely to marry suitably whose parents are 
the head of the family ; who command their 
society, and do not simply and indiscrimi- 
nately accept what comes; who know the 
history, surroundings, and character of the 
young men who frequent their house; who 
cause themselves to be consulted and de- 
ferred to, and do not consider it the whole 
duty of the affectionate Christian parent to 
withdraw into the background and let the 
young men and maidens work out their own 
salvation and destruction. It is very much 
to the credit of Young America that it bears 
this test so well, but it would be very much 
to its benefit if it were not put to so severe 
a test. But fathers and mothers seem some- 
times to proceed on the assumption that be- 
cause they do not, and are not in the slight- 
est degree moved to, fall in love with a 
young man or a young woman, therefore 
their sons and daughters will not. So they 
suffer the approach, they even themselves 
invite the presence, of young people out 
of kindness, or indifference, or indolent 
complacence, or for their own convenience 
—young people whose careless occasional 
company is not disagreeable to them, is 
perhaps rather agreeable than otherwise, 
but a close alliance with whom they would 
not for an instant contemplate; and some 
fine morning they awaken and find to their 
dismay that John and Jennie, that Sophie 
and Sam, have contracted an irresistible af- 
fection for each other, and are resolutely 
determined to be married or buried forth- 
with. Why should they not, indeed? Why 
should the father rage, and the mother im- 
agine vain things? It is quite in the natu- 
ral course of events, and the parents set the 
ball in motion. I should be very far from 
saying that a man or maiden takes whoever 
comes to hand, but every one knows that 
contiguity is an immense force in that proc- 
ess which is called “falling in love.” If 
the parents furnished the contiguity, why 
should they complain of the consequences? 
It would be too bald and otherwise inade- 
quate to say that if parents will not exert 
themselves to make good matches for their 
children, they need not be chagrined if the 
children make bad matches. In a country 
where marriage is assumed to be founded 
on love, and permits no outward resources, 
a too active intervention in procuring it 
might be dangerous; but there is neither 
danger nor unwisdom in every parent’s doing 
every thing in his power to secure the op- 
portunity and the probability of his child’s 
marrying well if he marries at all. It is 
not dangerous for the father to supplement 
the daughter’s inexperience, for the mother 
her son’s, with their own experience. They 
may not be continually appearing on the 
stage as the Deus ex machina, but it is in 
their power to do behind the curtain a great 
deal of skillful, prudent, and perfectly hon- 
orable work to make this drama of the new 
lives run smoothly to the end. 

One thing at least they can insist on, that 
an engagement shall be no engagement, but 
only an arrangement, and that marriage 
alone shall be irrevocable. As I have said, 
this must be done by the elders. The yorng- 
sters in their ecstasy will vow right and left, 
and I suppose we may as well say with Mrs. 
BRowNING, “Oh, lovely lady, let them vow!” 
but let the parents maintain, rising up early 
and maintaining it, that these vows have 
no force and no power beyond the moment 
that they areissued. Say to the young man, 
“JT am quite willing you should marry my 
daughter if you both continue in the same 
mind. But if at any moment between this 
and the hour of your marriage her feelings 
change, I shall justify her in withdrawing 
from the marriage, and I shall hold you in 
like manner equally free. I hold you both 
free to fall in love with other persons, or to 
relinquish the society of each other without 
giving any reason and without incurring 
any reproach.” 

Does this seem to give up the trusting 
girl to the wiles of the gay deceiver, make 
her the prey of the fickle and the false? I 
think that trusting girl has rather had her 
day, and her ghost may as well be dismiss- 
ed. But even the trusting girl is not half 
so much the prey of the flirt who trifles with 
and deserts her, as of the flirt who marries 





her because he lacks the courage not to. If 
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affection and attraction can not stand the 
strain of association before marriage with- 
out a bond, it is not likely to stand it after 
marriage with a bond. However much of 
vigor and rigor it may be needful to infuse 
into marriage vows, I see no evil, and only 
good, in demanding that whatever vitality 
and whatever imperiousness is in the attach- 
ment that precedes marriage shall be the 
spontaneous outgrowth of each day and hour 
and moment; shall borrow no outward force 
from any past fervor, but shall be as strong 
or as weak as each instant finds or fashions it. 

A relation which ought to hold will not 
be marred or affected by such an under- 
standing, but it would provide a way of es- 
cape for some conscientious and beleaguered 
souls. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WOOLENS AND SILKS. 


LACK woolen stuffs are excepted from the 
general reduction of prices, as they are sta- 
ple goods, do not go out of fashion, are univers- 
ally worn, and consequently may be kept until 
another season without much loss. ‘This is not 
true, however, of black silks. Some establish- 
ments announce a reduction of 75 cents a yard 
on silks worth over $2 a yard, and, indeed, all 
silk goods are lower-priced than at any time 
since the war. Black silks with the large Otto- 
man reps once thought so desirable show great 
reduction, costing only $3 50 or $4 a yard, in- 
stead of $5 or $7, as they formerly did. The 
medium grain, which is now more fashionable, 
is sold in excellent qualities for costumes at $2 50 
or $3. ‘This has fine lustre, and the faintest tinge 
of blue is over the black, which makes it espe- 
cially handsome for associating with blue-black 
Lyons velvet. Colored silks in the dark shades 
used for skirts and trimmings of camel’s-hair 
and cashmere costumes are sold for $2 a yard; 
these are not the heavily repped silks once chosen 
for suits, but are of the light quality and fine 
lustre now thought good enough, and, indeed, 
preferred, for this purpose. A smaller quantity 
is also bought of these, as two narrow side-pleat- 
ings around the skirt has become the most ac- 
ceptable trimming. Striped silks cost from 75 
cents upward, 

The opportunity to get bargains is not con- 
fined to the necessary materials of ordinary dress, 
but extends to the region of velvets and garni- 
ture. Velvets with deep thick pile and of good 
blue-black color are sold for $9 or $10 a yard in 
the convenient three-quarter width preferred for 
cutting Dolmans, English jackets, and polo- 
naises; lighter qualities, for basques, sleeveless 
jackets, flounces, and for skirts of suits, cost 
from $6 to $8. ‘The narrow velvets for bonnets 
cost $3 50 or $4 a yard; these are also used 
for bias bands, piping, revers, and other dress 
trimmings. The garniture for velvet cloaks is 
also cheaper than formerly, as very handsome 
passementerie ornaments, consisting of jet sprin- 
kled stars with pendent tassels, may be bought for 
$1 each, while those with very little jet are 50 
cents. Simple open-worked galloons are sold for 
50 or 75 cents a yard, but those so covered with, 
jet beads as to appear to be solid jet are far more 
expensive. There is an attempt to introduce 
larger jet beads, but these are coarse-looking, and 
so heavy that they tear or cut the material with 
which they are worn. Thick silk fringe, with 
strands of jet beads twisted and pendent at inter- 
vals among the silk threads, is considered very 
stylish, and is much used for trimming the long 
over-skirts of black silk dresses. 


WRAPPERS AND HOUSE DRESSES. 


Ladies on economical thoughts intent make 
wrappers and house dresses of the repped mate- 
rials which are now out of style for street suits, 
For instance, there are French and Irish poplins 
of good quality, though not Pim’s best, for $1 a 
yard, in very good dark shades and in all warm 
bright hues. When trimmed with bias velvet 
bands or cords, these make elegant Watteau 
wrappers or simple house dresses, with basque 
and square over-skirts. Epingeline worth $1 25 
a yard is now sold for 75 cents, and is very suit- 
able for afternoon dresses that are not subjected 
to hard usage. For useful morning wrappers for 
home breaktfast-tables and for service while per- 
forming household duties there are empress cloths 
in admirable cloth colors as low as 374 cents a 
yard. The pressed opera flannels so excellent 
for dressing-gowns and invalids’ robes cost now 
from 50 to 65 cents. There is a sudden caprice 
among stylish young misses for wearing costumes 
of gay Scotch plaids. Several of these have late- 
ly been imported for the school-girls of wealthy 
families, who are seen on the promenade arrayed 
in the bright Stuart or Victoria plaid made up 


of every color of the rainbow, or else the dark | 


blue and green plaid so popular three years since. 
The costume is a short skirt, with two narrow 
kilt pleatings, and a tight long single-breasted 
redingote, trimmed with woolen ball fringe in 
which all the colors of the plaid enter. A blue 
and black plaid redingote with silver buttons and 
clasps is worn stylishly over a black silk skirt. 


STEEL BEADS, 


The latest Parisian fancy is to trim black cash- 
mere wraps with gray crocheted passementerie 
in which glistening cut steel beads are introduced. 
A Dolman of black cashmere has a border of 
this kind with gray and black tassel fringe, and 
a black cashmere polonaise has the large side- 
pockets covered with this passementerie, while 
there are horizontal rows @ lu militaire across 
the fronts. The mixture of black and gray is 
also seen on sacques of cashmere braided all over 
with black soutache, sprinkled with steel beads, 








and edged with a band of the gray fur of the sil- 
ver-fox, or else of chinchilla. 


CONFIRMED FASHIONS. 


The simple styles described early in the season 
have met with general approval, and new cos- 
tumes are distinguished from those of last year 
by their absence of elaborate ornament. Over- 
skirts of costumes are longer and more simply 
shaped than ever. Some stylish over-skirts have 
the three front breadths fitted as plainly as the 
skirt beneath them, and reach within a fourth of 
a yard of the foot; the back breadths are then 
tied backward, draped in a pouf near the top, 
and hang almost to the edge of the demi-train ; 
the fullness behind is sewed to the belt in two 
large double box-pleats that hang flatly instead 
of making a bouffant tournure. Fringe of silk 
and jet for silk dresses, and of woolen balls for 
camel’s-hair and cashmere over-skirts, is more 
stylish than ruffles.- A piped bias band, or else 
a narrow side pleating, is much used. Young 
ladies who have enough redingotes in their 
wardrobes have new woolen over dresses made 
with tight basques and the long over-skirts just 
described ; these are so simply shaped, cling so 
closely, and are so devoid of trimming that they 
are called ‘‘ habits,” and do resemble riding- 
habits in appearance. An imported suit of this 
kind is in two colors of camel’s-hair—dark gray 
and indigo blue. ‘The gray skirt is bordered 
with two rows of narrow pleating, each four 
inches deep; these are pressed flatly half their 
depth, while the full lower edge is as loose as a 
ruffle. The long plain blue over-skirt simply 
hemmed has three smooth clinging front breadths, 
while the full back breadths are draped yet flat. 
The basque is without postilion pleats, and hangs 
in two square tabs behind. A standing English 
collar is around the neck, while folds and pleat- 
ing edge the wrists of the tight sleeves. The 
hat worn with this costume is of indigo blue felt, 
turned down close to the ear on the left side, and 
turned up high on the right, trimmed with blue 
silk folds, and a curling ostrich plume in its natu- 
ral gray shade. 


NEW-YEAR’S, EVENING, AND RECEPTION 
DRESSES. 


Dresses for the opera, evening parties, and the 
approaching New-Year’s receptions do not par- 
take of the simplicity advocated for street cos- 
tumes. White Chambéry gauze and grenadine 
over dresses are the favorites of the winter, in- 
stead of the muslin ones so long worn. ‘These 
gauzes have satin stripes over an inch wide, ei- 
ther white or in delicate blue or rose, and the 
silk skirt beneath them must match this stripe in 
color, and is trimmed with pleated flounces of the 
gauze arranged so that a stripe comes in each 
pleat. Pretty dresses for bride-maids are of 
white silk, with white stripes in the gauze basque, 
over-skirt, and pleatings, with wide flat sashes 
and garlands of crimson roses. Blue is the most 
prevalent color for evening dresses, and is espe- 
cially pretty under a blue and white striped 
gauze over dress, with the pleatings on the skirt 
showing the blue stripes. With such a dress 
garlands of roses of various shades, from palest 
pink to deep crimson, are very effective. Stripes 
are also seen in other materials, such as silk and 
velvet. A French costume worn at an afternoon 
wedding has a polonaise of alternate stripes of 
white silk and black velvet, with a white silk skirt 
and striped pleatings ; the bonnet for this dress is 
a fanciful Normandy crown of black velvet, with 
white and black plume and feather ruches. The 
princesse dresses described a year ago, when 
Worth revived them, are worn by matrons and 
elderly ladies for full-dress occasions. A dress 
prepared for receiving New-Year’s calls is of plum 
blue silk, made with waist and skirt in one, in 
the princesse style, simply flounced around the 
demi-train and up the sides to the belt, while the 
plain front is merely ornamented with a row of 
steel buttons cut like diamonds, and very expen- 
sive. ‘The back of the skirt has a puff at the 
top and a flat sash. Satin is being used again 
in Paris for trimming evening dresses, and is es- 
pecially pretty when used with tulle or tarlatan. 
Young ladies wear tulle skirts covered to the belt 
with puffs and pleatings. The over-skirt is then 
made of two long square breadths of satin open 
in front, hanging smoothly on the sides, and drawn 
backward, in the fashion of the demi-polonaise. 
The waist is a basque of satin with tulle sleeves 
made of puffs aroundthearm. French dresses of 
latest importation have the basque and over-skirt 
trimmed with rows of hanging loops, like those 
on the beautiful bridal dress worn by Nilsson as 
Valentina in the opera of The Huguenots. The 
rolled cap above the sleeves and the double 
pointed ruff of the Cavalier costume are also 
worn. Rose-bud garlands are the fashionable 
garniture for young ladies’ evening dresses, and 
the bouquet of natural flowers carried in the 
hand must correspond, These bouquets are large 
and round, and are made up of long-stemmed 
buds loosely put together in ‘‘ Boston” fashion. 
Some are entirely of pink buds of various shades, 
others are of pale tea-rose with pink buds, or 
else lightest yellow buds and dark velvety crim- 
son ones; violets are pretty with pink buds or 
with the pale tea-roses; heliotrope and pink 
buds, with merely the rose foliage, are seen to- 
gether, and the odors blend deliciously. Thus 
there are fashions in bouquets as in other things, 
and the florist of to-day must be an artist in his 
way, providing not only perfect flowers and ar- 
ranging them in unique combinations of color, 
but associating those whose perfumes enhance 
each other, instead of providing mixed bouquets 
with a dozen conflicting odors. : 


VARIETIES. 

The prettiest warm bonnets for little girls are 
close cottage bonnets of white cony fur, trimmed 
with pink or blue ribbon, and sold for $4 or 
$4 50. They cover the ears and the back of 
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the head, aad are far more comfortable-looking 
than Normandy caps. Gray cony bonnets are 
also shown, but are not so child-like as those of 
pure white. Elaborate bonnets of black velvet 
are also made in the cottage shape for these 
**little women,” and are trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes lace, ribbon, rose-buds, and ostrich tips. 
They cost from $9 to $12. 

Ribbons are exceedingly cheap this season. 
Fancy stores fill their windows attractively with 
boxes of gros grain ribbon of every color and 
-— two or three inches wide, at 25 cents a 


ard. 

Ladies’ walking shoes are made with thick 
projecting soles like those described for gentle- 
men, and with low broad heels. ‘The high French 
heel is entirely out of fashion. Dull unpolished 
kid is chosen for street shoes, and the favorite 
shape remains the buttoned boot. Low slippers 
of black or of white satin are worn on full-dress 
occasions by young ladies instead of the buttoned 
gaiters formerly worn. The slipper is simply 
shaped, not covering the instep in the Marie 
Antoinette fashion, and displaying to advantage 
the elaborately embroidered and open-worked 
clocked stockings that are again in vogue. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConnELLY; and Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
& Co.; and A. T. Stewart & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


ProFEssor Henry, of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, has received from the French govern- 
ment a superb porcelain vase, as a testimonial 
of his services as the United States representa- 
tive of the commission on the international 
standard meter. 

—Mr. NATHANIEL RipLow, of Saco, Maine, 
was such an eccentric old gentleman! Before 
dying, a few days ago, he requested that he 
should be buried in his wedding-clothes. It 
was done. The suit was of navy blue, and was 
first worn by Mr. Ripi::* fifty-one years ago. 
He was twice married, and wore the same suit 
on both occasions. The destructive moth had 
not fed upon its delicate warp and woof. 

—M. ALPHONSE DE CANDOLLE has prophesied, 
in his recent Histoire des Sciences, the gradual de- 
cline and extinction of his native language, the 
Swiss. He calculates that at the end of another 
hundred years the English-speaking races in 
Great Britain, the Australian colonies, and the 
United States will number 860,000,000, while the 
German-speaking people will be only 124,000,000, 
and those who speak French not more than 
69,000,000. 

—The Count de Strzelecki, who died recent- 
ly in London, was noted for careful explorations 
of Australia, and was the discoverer of gold in 
that colony. 

—A good man, who refuses to disclose his 
name, has placed in the hands of the committee 
of the Birmingham and Midland Institute a large 
sum for the foundation of a lectureship on the 
laws of health, and also for a prize fund in con- 
nection with the class. 

—Lady CaRoLinE Gust, of England, has an 
annual income of $1,500,000 from coal mines in 
Wales, and it is said that there are many bache- 
lor homes where she would be a welcome guest. 
The difficulty is that, with an income sufficient 
to protect her from the pangs of hunger, and 
having comfortable lodgment, she is disinclined 
to ‘change her local habitation and her name.”’ 

—The old proverb that ‘‘corporations have 
no souls” has been proved inaccurate by an in- 
cident in London. Under the provisions of its 
ancient charter the — and the corporation 
of the Bank of England are obliged not only to 
purchase at their fair value any precious metals 
tendered to them, but also to take charge of any 
= or silver, in ingots or plate, that may be 

rought to them for safe-keeping. From time 
to time plate chests have been deposited with 
this view in the vaults of the bank, and many 
of them have been there so long that they are 
actually rotting away. On a recent occasion the 
servants of the bank discovered a chest which, 
on being removed, literally fell to pieces. On 
examining the contents a quantity of massive 
a was discovered of the period of CHARLES 

I. This circumstance might not in itself be 

very interesting, but that there was found with 
eo a parcel, which proved to be a bundle 
of old love-letters, carefully arranged accordin 
to their dates. An inspection of them reveale 
a@ correspondence of a tender and romantic de- 
scription, carried on during the period of the 
Restoration. The name of the writer was found 
to be BEeRNERS, and, after considerable search 
among the archives of the institution, it was 
found that a family of that name had been con- 
nected with the bank about the time in ques- 
tion. Acting upon this clew, the directors pros- 
ecuted their inquiry, and being satisfied that a 
yoo of the same name, now living, is a 
ineal representative of the owner of the plate 
and the love-letters, both have been handed to 
him. The newly discovered owner has permit- 
ted it to be shown to any one interested in the 
plate of the period. The love-letters are not, 
however, on view. 

—When Joun BRIGHT was announced to at- 
tend a public meeting in Alnwick in 1843, the 
editor of the Newcastle Jowrnal (Tory) thus al- 
luded to it: ‘It is stated that Brieut, the anti- 
Corn-law agitator, is expected to visit the wool 
fair which will be held at Alnwick shortly, in 
order to scatter the seeds of disaffection in that 
quarter. Should he make his appearance, which 
is not improbable (for the fellow has impudence 
for any thing of this sort), it is to be hoped 
there may be found some stalwart yeoman ready 
to treat the disaffected vagabond as he deserves.”’ 
This ‘disaffected vagabond” is now a cabinet 
minister, and the principles he advocated at the 
Alnwick wool fair in 1843 have long since be- 
come a law. 

—We have some sizable farms in the West, 
though few that will compare with the one in 
Australia recently sold by Messrs. T. & 8. Lzar- 
MOUTH. Theestate comprises about 26,695 acres, 
with dwelling-house and improvements, and car- 
ries 32,528 sheep and lambs, 966 head of cattle, 
and 29 horses. The improvements and stock 
were valued at $200,000. The purchaser of the 
whole property was Mr. SAMUEL Woop, who 
gave for it $1,250,000. 

—Sir ALBERT Davip Sasson; having done very 
much in the cause of charity and in the promo- 





tion of education in India, has been presented 
with the freedom of London in a gold box of the 
value of one hundred guineas, that being the 
traditional figure in which London freedom is 
conferred upon unusually good men. 

—Ex-Queen IsaBELLA of Spain, having been 
secured an income sufficient to maintain her 
rank, partly through the aid of the Rorus- 
CHILDS, all litigation about her property will 
be abandoned. 

—Colonel PutngEas Apams, of Manchester, 
New Hampshire, has a collection of coins valued 
at ten thousand dollars. Itis the result of thir- 
ty-one years of labor, and is nearly complete. 

e coin alone, a silver dollar of 1804, would 
— bring eight hundred dollars in the mar- 
et. 


—Certain English people, admirers of Mr. 
CHARLES READE as an author, are about to pre- 
sent to him a testimonial portrait. 

—Mr. DENT, the venerable father of the Pres- 

ident’s wife, is a native of Maryland. His father 
once owned all the land from Port Tobacco to 
the Eastern Branch of the Potomac, upon which 
a portion of the city of Washington is built. 
These lands were crown grants, for which pat- 
ents were issued long prior to the Revolution. 
Evidently the Dent’ family was a distinguished 
one, for a letter recently received from a Miss 
MARGRET DENT, of England, contains the fam- : 
ily tree and many pieces of information which, 
are remembered as traditions in the American, 
branch. This English lady resides on her estate, 
which is named Giesborough. This also is the 
name of the small town at the mouth of the East- 
ern Branch, and which is associated in the minds 
of Washingtonians as the place from whence 
emanated at the close of the war the foul odor 
of deceased army horses being converted into 
soap-grease. Mr. DENT’s father lost much of his 
valuable lands about the time his family were 
growing up, through indorsement for a friend. 
Mr. DENT, then a young man, emigrated to Pitts- 
burg, where he had a wealthy uncle, Mr. THom- 
As CRUMMEL. However, he did not tarry with 
rich relations long, but pushed on to Louisville, 
where he commenced a successful commission 
business. He married the beautiful and gifted 
Miss RENSHALL, of Pittsburg, and after that 
settled in St. Louis. In that city he rapidly ac- 
quired wealth. His home was synonymous with 
elegance and hospitality. Mrs. DenT was a 
woman of fine qualities, and could render her- 
self so agreeable that even before her daughters 
were grown, or had entered society, her parties 
and entertainments were considered the most el- 
egant and charming in the city. The farm near 
St. Louis, which still belongs to the family, was 
purchased by Mr. DENT first as a country-seat 
or the summer only, but gradually he yielded 
to the temptation of the ease and luxury of a 
country home, and resigned both business and 
residence in the city. 

—Many aristocratic gentlemen from England 
have found in Wet Mountain Valley, about 
twenty miles from Cafon <i Colorado, a 
place that to them is Elysium. HEnry TaYLor 
has a nephew there, and the Duke of Somerset 
a son. A son of CHARLES KINGSLEY lives at 
Colorado Springs. Almost any day during the 
sporting season you may encounter a lord, in 
the roughest kind of a rig, out with a “‘ scatter- 
gun’? and a brace of ‘small dogs.” They are 
so common, these lords and baronets, that our 
democratic bosoms scarcely thrill at the sight 
of one any more. About Cafion City there are 
great hunting grounds. At the hotel at this 
season you can be served with antelope, deer, 
elk, mountain-sheep, buffalo, bear, or prairic- 
dog. 
© Gzoncn F. Rosrnson has received the medal 
awarded to him by Congress in 1871 for saving 
the life of Secretary SewaRD when attacked by 
the assassin Payne on the night of the 14th of 
April, 1865. The medal was made at the United 
States Mint in Philadelphia at a cost of fourteen 
hundred dollars. On the obverse side of the 
medal Mr. S—EwaRD is represented lying in his 
bed, with the curtains drawn. Standing at the 
side of the bed is Payne, with an uplifted dagger 
in one hand, and with the other clutching the 
throat of Roprnson. On the reverse side of the 
medal is a bust of RoBinson, above his head a 
wreath of flowers, and on each side the follow- 
ing inscription: ‘‘ For his heroic conduct on the 
14th day of April, 1865, in saving the life of the 
Hon. W. H. SEwAarD, then Secretary of State of 
the United States.”’ 

—The following is pronounced to be an authen- 
tic account of the origin of the friendly relations 
that so long subsisted between the late Sir Epw1n 
LANDSEER and the Duchess of Bedford. While 
the duchess was on a visit to the late Duke of Dev- 
onshire at Chatsworth, Derbyshire, she went, 
as was her custom, for a drive before breakfast. 
She drove, quite unattended, in the direction of 
Haddon Hall, near where it appears Sir EpwIn 
(then Mr.) LANDSEER was staying on a sketch- 
ing tour. When near Rosely Bridge the horse 
took fright at something in the road, and dashed 
along at a furious pace. The artist, who was in 
the field hard by, seeing the extreme danger to 
which her grace was exposed, dropped book and 
pencil, sprang over the hedge, and at great risk 
succeeded in grasping the reins and stopping the 
terrified animal. Sir Epwin conveyed her grace, 
who was very much frightened, to a house near 
at hand, and procured a carriage, in which she 
was taken back to Chatsworth, he following with 
the horse. Arriving at the house some little 
time after her grace, who had already informed 
the Dukes of Devonshire and Gordon, with the 
other guests, of the affair, Sir EDWIN was re- 
ceived with open arms and every expression of 

ratitude. Of course inquiries were made of Sir 

DwIn as to his pursuits. He was promised the 
support of the whole party, as her grace was a 

reat favorite. The Dukes of Devonshire and 

tordon, together with the Duchess of Bedford, 

became enrolled among his warmest patrons. 
The first picture of any note painted by Sir Ep- 
WIN was for the late Duke of Gordon, the cele- 
brated ‘‘ Return of the Hunting Party,” in which 
the figures of the Duke and Duchess of Bedford 
are conspicuous. This picture, so much and so 
justly admired, became his stepping-stone to 
success, and brought him a great number of 
commissions. Ever after the accident Sir Ep- 
WIN was the trusted friend and confidant of the 
duchess, as to his bravery she considered she 
owed her life. She loved him as a friend and 
brother, as did also her children and the princi- 
pal members of her family. They wereall, in 
spite of scandal, on intimate terms with him to 
his death, knowing full well the abominable ru- 
mors to be false. 
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Embroidered Cartridge- 
Pouch for Needle-Gun. 


Tue flap of this leather car- 
tridge-pouch is covered with 
gray linen, which is embroid- 
ered with green and brown silk 
in button-hole, half-polka, and 
satin stitch, as seen in the de- 
scription of the game-bag. The 
design will be given in the next 
Pattern-sheet- number. 


Embroidered Cartridge- 
Pouch for prser-lenting 


Tuis leather cartridge-pouch 
is covered with gray linen, bound 
with leather, and furnished with 
metal clasps for closing. The 
linen is embroidered in button- 
hole, satin, and half-polka 
stitch. The design will be 
given in the next Pattern-sheet 


number, FoR NEEDLE-GuN. 


Dog’s Embroidered Collar and Leash. 

Tus collar is made of leather, and is covered on the outside 
with embroidered gray linen. The edge of the collar is bound with 
leather. A steel buckle serves 
for closing. A ring is fast- 
aned on the collar, through 
which the leash is passed. For 
design see Fig. 53, No. XII., 
~ the next Pattern-sheet num- 

er. 


Game-Bag, Figs. 1-3. 
Tuis game-bag is made of 
leather. The flap and strap 
are covered with embroidered 
gray linen. The sack, which 
is fastened in the bag under- 
neath the flap, is knitted of 
gray twisted cotton and edged 
with fringe. ‘To make the 
bag cut of leather two whole 
pieces from Fig. 21, Supple- 
Doc’s EmprorperEeD CoLitar ment, the front, however, only 
AND LEASH. from the under edge to the 

For design see next Pattern-sheet ext outline; then cut 
number, No. XIL, Fig. 53. of leather one piece 

from Fig. 23, and two 

pieces from Fig. 24. Join the back and front of the bag 
with a soufflet, which consists of a straight strip of leather 
thirty-two inches long, an inch and three-quarters wide in 
the middle, and only seven-eighths of an inch wide toward 
the ends. Cover the flap with gray linen, which 
has first been embroidered. Fig. 23, Supplement, 
gives one-half of the design; the deer are worked 
with brown silk in button-hole stitch, and the leaves, 
flowers, and vines with green and brown silk in sev- 
eral shades in satin and half-polka stitch, Bind 
the flap on the edge, excepting the top, with a strip 
of Jeather, and sew it on the back of the bag ac- 
cording to the corresponding figures. Bind the 
edge of the parts, Fig. 24, alse, and sew them on 
the bag according to the corresponding figures (leave 
the upper corners of Fig. 24, from the dotted line 
on, free for the present), .On the upper corners of 
ths bag set two heavy metal rings, each an inch 
and three-quarters in diameter; to do this draw the 
projecting corners of Fig. 24 through the ring to the 
dotted line, and sew them down on the wrong side 
of the bag. Fasten the strap on the rings in a sim- 
ilar manner; the strap is also made of leather cov- 
ered with linen, and bound with a narrow strip of 
leather on-the " edge. The linen is orna- 
mented in embroidery. The illustration 
Fig. 3 gives a full-sized section of the em- 
broidery; the animals are worked with 
brown silk in button-hole stitch, and the 
leaves, vines, and acorns with brown and 
green silk in satin and half-polka stitch. 
On the corners of the bag set brass rings 
as shown by the illustration, which are de- 
signed for tying on the birds which are 
shot. For the sack inside the bag knit 
with gray cotton in the design shown by 
the illustration Fig. 2 (see the accompany- 
ing description) two equal parts from Fig. 
22, Supplement. Crochet a foundation 
corresponding to the outer edge of Fig. 22, 
excepting the top, then take up the middle 
stitches of the foundation, and on these 
knit the foundation referred to. In order to obtain the shape of 
the pattern take up the requisite number of stitches from the 
foundation stitches at the end of each round. Sew up both halves 
of the sack on the outer edge excepting the top, knot in the fringe 
as shown by the illustration, and sew the back part of the sack 
on the front of the game-bag along the straight line. The foun- 
dation of the sack is knit with coarse unbleached cotton and steel 
needles. Work in rounds, going back and forth, on a founda- 
tion, the number of stitches of which should be divisible by 5, as 
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EMBROIDERED CARTRIDGE-PoUCH 


Fig. 2.—EMBbRrOoIDERED 
DrinkinG FiasK. 


and-half-polka stitch. 
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follows: Ist round.—All knit plain. 2d round.— 
* Chain off 4 st. (stitch); to do this slip 1 st., knit 
off the next 4 st. each separately, and always draw the 
last st. over the st. knit off; then take up the last st. 
on the needle in the right hand on the needle of the 
left hand, and on this st. work 5 st., 1 k. (knit plain), 
1 p. (purled), 1k., 1 p., 1 k.; repeat from +*. Knit 
these two rounds always alternately until the work is 
of the length required. 


























Fig. 1.—EmprowrreD GAME-Bac.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 21-24. 


Fig. 1.—EmBroperep Suot-Poucn. 


For design see next _ number, 
0. . 


EMBROIDERED SHooTinG MurFF. 


For design see next Pant number, 
No. X., Fig: 5 


Embroidered Shot-Pouch, Drinking Flask, and 


Powder-Flask, Figs. 1-3. 


THE covering of these articles consists of gray linen, which 
is ornamented with brown and green silk in button-hole, satin, 
The design for the shot-pouch, Fig. 1, 
will be given in the next Pattern-sheet number, Fig. 52, No. XI. 
The designs of the drinking flask, Fig. 2, and the powder-flask, 
Fig. 3, will be published in the next Pattern-sheet but one. 
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Embroidered Shooti 
mbroi ered. ooting 


Tus muff is designed to be 
slung around the neck when shoot- 
ing, in order to enable the sports. 
man to warm his chilled hands, 
which often cause him to miss his 
aim. It is made of gray cloth, 
lined with fur, and interlined with 
wadding, and is embroidered on 
the upper part. The embroidery 
is worked with brown and green 
silk. The sides are bound with 
strips of fur. The design will 
be published in the next Pattern. 
sheet number, Fig. 51, No. X. 


Crochet Insertion for 
Lingerie, etc. 
See illustration on page 805. 
Turis insertion is worked cross- 
wise, in rounds going back and 
forth, with twisted crochet cotton, 


EMBROIDERED CARTRIDGE-PoucH No. 60. Make a foundation of 
FOR BREECH-LOADING RIFLE. 


43 st. (stitch), and in connection 
with this crochet as follows: Ist 
round.—Pass over 9 foundation st., + 3 de. (double crochet) on 
the next st., 2 ch. (chain stitch), 3 de. on the next st., pass over 
6 st., 2 de. on the next st.; the upper veins of these de., how- 
ever, are not worked off each 
separately, but together, draw- 
ing the thread through once; 
10 ch., 2 de. like the last 2 on 
the next st., pass over 6 st., and 
repeat once from >, then 3 de. 
on the following st., 2 ch.,3 de. 
on the next st. 2d round.— 
6 ch., * 3 de. on the next 2 ch. 
between 3 dec. in the preceding 
round, 2 ch., 3 de. on the same 
ch. on which 3 de. have already 
been crocheted, 9 ch.; repeat 
once from >; then 3 de. on the 
next 2 ch. between 3 de., 2 ch., 
3 de. on the same ch. on which 
the last de. were worked. 3d 
round.—Like the second round. 
4th round.—6 ch., * 3 de. on 
the next 2 ch. in the preceding 
round, 2 ch., 3 de. on the same 
ch. on which the last de. were 
worked, 5 ch., 1 sc. (single cro- 
chet) on the middle .st. of the 
next 3 ch. scallops above each other in the first, second, and 
third rounds, 5 ch. ; repeat once from >; then 3 de. on the next 

2 ch. hetween 3 de., 2 ch., 3 de. on the same ch. on which the 
last de. were worked. 5th round.—6 ch., * 3 de. 
on the next 2 ch. in the preceding round, 2 "ch., 3 de. 
on the same ch. on which 3 de. were already cro- 
cheted, 3 ch., 1 de. on the first of these 3 ch., 2 de 
on the next ch. after 3 de. in the preceding round, 
working off the upper veins of these 2 de. not each 
separately, but together, pass over 9 st., 2 de. like 
the last 2 on the next st., 3 ch., 1 de. on the first of 
these 8 ch. ; repeat once from >; then work 3 de. 
on the’ next 2 ch. between 3 de. in the preceding 
round, 2 ch., 3 de. on the same ch. on which the last 
de. were worked. 6th round.—6 ch., * 3 de. on the 
next 2 ch. in the preceding round, 2 ch., 3 de. on the 
same ch, on which dc. were already worked, pass 
over 7 st. of the preceding round, 2 dc. on the next 
st., working off the separate veins of these 2 de. not 
each separately, but together, 10 ch., 2 de. like the 
last 2 on the same st., pass over 7 st. of the preced- 
ing round; repeat once from >; then 3 de. on the 
next 2 ch. between 3 de., 2 ch., 3 de. on the same 
ch. on which the last de. were worked. Now repeat 
always the 2d-6th rounds until the insertion is of the 
requisite length. 





Fig. 2.—Kwnitrep 
FounpaTION FoR GAME-Bac. 
Fur Size. 


Crochet Edging for Lingerie, etc. 
See illustration on page 805. 

Tuis edging is worked with twisted 
crochet cotton, No. 60, lengthwise, on a 
foundation of the requisite length, in the 
following manner: Ist round.—Aiways 
alternately 1 de. (double crochet) on the 
next st. (stitch), 1 ch. (chain stitch), with 
this pass over 1 st. 2d round.—x 1 de. 
on the next st., 3 ch., 1 p. (picot, con- 
sisting of 5 ch. and 1 single crochet on 
the first of these), 8 ch., 1 de. on the 
same st. on which 1 de. was already cro- 
cheted, 7 ch., with these pass over 9 st. 
of the preceding round ; repeat from *. 
3d round.—1 dc. on the middle of the next 7 ch. in the preced- 
ing round,3-ch., 1 p. “9 3 ch., 1 de. on the same st. on which 1 de. 
was already worked, 7 ch. ; ‘repeat from >. 4th and 5th rounds. 
—Like the third round. 6th round.—1 de. on the middle of the 
next 7 ch. in the preceding round, 3 ch.,1 p., 3 ch., 1 de. on the 
sarge st. on which 1 de. was already crocheted, 11 ch., 1 sc. (sin- 
gle crochet) on the fourth of these ch., twice alternately 7 ch., 
1 se. on the same st. on which 1 sc. has already been worked, 

Sch. ; repeat from *. 7th round.—>* 1 sc. on the middle st. 
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of the next p. 
in the preced- 
ing round, 3 
ch., 1 se. on 
the first of the 
next 3 ch. 
loops, twice al- 
ternately 5 ch., 
1 se. on. the 
following ch. 
loop, then 3 
ch.; repeat 
from *. 8th 
round.—1 sc. 
on the next 
se. in the pre- 
ceding round, 
> twice alter- 
Crocuet INSERTION FoR LINGERIE, ETC. nately 5 ch., 
1 se. on the 
next ch. scallop, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the second following sc. ; repeat 
from *. 9th round.—>* 1 sc. on the ch. beside the next se. in 
the preceding round, 4 ch., 1 sc. on the ch. scallop after the next 
sc., three times alternately 4 ch., 3 de., 4 ch., 1 sc. on the same 
ch. scallop on which the last se. was worked, then 4 ch., 1 sc. on 
the ch. before the second following sc., 1 sc. on the ch. after the 
next sc., 4 ch., 1 sc. on the ch. scallop after the next sc., three 
times alternately 7 
ch., 1 sc. on the 
same ch. scallop on 
which 1 se. was al- 
ready crocheted, 4 
ch., 1 sc. on the 
ch. before the sec-_ 
ond following se. ; 
repeat from >. 
10th round. — * 
Three times alter- 
nately 1 sc. on the 
ch. before the next 
8 de. in the preced- 
ing round, 5 ch., 
1 se. on the ch. aft- 
er the next 3 dc., 
5 ch., but in the 
third repetition al- 
ways crochet, : in- 
stead of the last 5 
ch., only 3 ch., 
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BaratHEA Hoop. 


then 1 se. on the middle st. of the next ch. scallop 
consisting of 7 ch. in the preceding round, twice 
alternately 4 ch., 1 sc. on the middle st. of the next 
ch. scallop consisting of 7 ch., then 3 ch. ; repeat 
from >. 


Needle-Case. 


Tuts case is designed for holding papers 
of needles. It is made of white perforated 
board, lined with lustring, ornamented in 
cross stitch embroidery with colored silk, 
and is finished with tassels. 


Barathea Hood. 


Tuts hood of blue barathea is thinly 
wadded and lined with lustring. The 
trimming consists of ruches, rolls, and 
bows of gros grain of the same color. 


Crochet Tidy. 


Tue original is worked with twisted 
crochet cotton, No. 40, all in connection, 
and trimmed on the outer edge with knot- 
ted fringe three inches and a quarter deep. 
Begin the tidy from the middle with a 
foundation of 4 st. (stitch), which are closed 
in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch). Then 
work the Ist round.—6 sc. (single crochet) 
on the ring. 2d round.—On each st. of 
the preceding round work 2 sc. (thus 12 
st.). In this round, as well as in the 3d 
and 4th rounds, always insert the needle 
in both ‘upper veins of the st. ‘3d round. 
—On each st. of the preceding round work 
2 se. (thus 24 st.). 4th round.—6 ch. 
(chain stitch), the first 3 of which’ count 
as first: de. (double crochet), then always 
alternately 1 de., 3 ch. ; with the latter pass 
over 1st. each of the preceding round. 
At the end of the round work 1 sl. on the 
last of the 3 ch. which count as first de. 5th round.—l1 sc. on 
each st. of the preceding round (thus 48 st.). ‘6th round.—Al- 
ways alternately 3 de. on the following 3 st., 2 de. on the follow- 
Ing st. in the preceding round, so that this round counts 60 de. 
Instead of the first de., crochet 3 ch. After finishing the round 
the thread is left hanging, and is afterward used to work the 8th 
round, Crochet the 7th round with a new thread as follows: 1 se. 






























































NEEDLE-CASE.—FUuLt SIZE. 


on the free upper-vein of a sc. in the 5th round, > 7 ch., 
1 sc. on the free upper vein of the fourth following sc. in 
the 5th round, and repeat ten times from +; then 7 ch., 
fasten to the first sc. of this round with 1 sl., fasten the 
thread and cut it off. The ch. scallops thus formed rest 
on the de. round. 8th round.—In this round are worked 
all the flowers of the tidy in connection. > On the mid- 


dle st. of the next ch. scallop, and at the same time on the - 


corresponding de. below in the 6th round, work 1 sc. If 
the thread left hanging in the 7th round is not at this point, 
work sl. to the corresponding st. Then crochet + 17 ch., 
the first 3 of which form the stem of one of the lower flow- 
ers nearest the middle rosette. The last 5 of these ch. are 
closed in a ring with 1 sl., then work 2 ch., with these 
pass over the next 2 ch., and on the 7 ch. following these 
work 5 de., 1 sde. (short double crochet), 1 sc. This forms 
the centre of the calyx. Turn the work, and on the other 
side of these 7 ch. work 4 sc., 1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 
ch, and 1 sl. on the first of these), 3 sc., then 1 de. on the 
ring, and five times alternately 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 de. on 
the ring, fasten to the next de. of the calyx, 4 ch., fasten 
to the opposite de. before the first of the 5 p. on the wrong 
side of the work with 1 sl., so that the 4 ch. lie underneath 
the partly finished calyx of the flower. Then again cro- 
chet on the upper 
side of the work 10 
ch., 1 de. on the fol- 
lowing dc. of the pre- 
ceding row, then 3 
times alternately 8 
ch., 1 de. (the de. al- 
ways on the follow- 
ing de. of the pre- 
ceding row) ; finally, 
10 ch. and 1 sl. on 
the next de.; then 
turn the work, on 
the first and last ch. 
scallop work 13 sc. 
each, on the middle 
3 ch. scallops work 
11 sec. each, and, 
finally, 1 sl. on the 
lastde. Again turn 
the work, always in- 
sert the needle in the 
back vein of the up- 
pei two veins of a 
st. in the preceding 
round (similar to. the 


sn 


Crocuet Tipy, 





‘ribbed’ crochet 


st.), and on 
the first scal- 
lop work 6 se. 
on the next 6 
st., 1 p., 3 se. 
on the next 2 
st., 1 p., 3 sc. 
on the next 2 
st., 1 p., 3 se. 
on the next 3 
st., pass over 
1 st.; on the 
second scallop 
work 3 sc. on 
the next 3 st., 
1 p., 3 sc. on 
the next 2 st., 
1 p., 3 se. on 
the next 2 st., 
1 p., 3 sc. on 
the next 3 st., pass over 1 st. ; on the third (middle) scallop work 8 se. 

on the next 3 st., 1 p., 3. sc. on the next 2 st. The upper middle of 

the flower thus far finished is now reached. For the stem work in a 

hollow of a scallop of the tidy (see illustration) a foundation of four 

times alternately 5 ch., 1 p., then 2 ch., 1 p.; repeat from + in this 

round until the upper middle of the middle scallop of the second flower 
is reached. On 

the second half 

of this flower cro- 
chet, correspond- 
ing to the first 
half, se. and p., 

then 1 sl. on the 
second following 
ch. of the flower, . 
and on the fol- 
lowing st. of the 
calyx 1 se. each, 

in doing which 
always insert the 
needle in both 
upper veins of the 
stitches; after the 
first 3 se. .work 
lp. On the un- 

der end of the 
calyx work 1 sl. 

on the lower se. 

there, and on the 
stem work 2 sc., 
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VioLtet CaAsHmMERE Hoon. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III., Fig. 18. 


1 p., 2 se., then three times alternately 1 p., 5 se., 
finally, 1 p., 3 se.,2 ch. These and the first 2 ch. 
of this stem form the middle p. in the middle scal- 
lop of the first flower. Complete this flow- 
er like the one worked last, work 3 se. on 
the stem consisting of 3 ch., then work 4 se. 
on the following 4 de. of the 6th round; 1 
se, on the middle st. of the next ch. scallop, 
and at the same time on the de. behind it, 
2 sc. on the following 2 de., 8 ch., 1 sl. on 
the preceding third sc. of this round (thus 
passing over the sc. crocheted last); to do 
this draw the needle out of the st., insert it 
in the corresponding st., and draw through 
the loop, which was dropped. On this scal- 
lop crochet 3 sc., 1 p., 3 sc., 6 ch., fasten 
to the last p. of the fifth scallop of the next 
flower, 6 ch., fasten to the third of the 6 ch. 
worked first, 3 ch., 1 sl. on the sc. worked 
last, then 8 se., 1 p., 3 se. on the ch. seal- 
lop, 2 sc. on the following 2 de. of the 6th 
round; repeat five times from >, but in 
working the following flowers nearest the 
inner rosette, instead of working the third 
ch. of the first p. on the first scallop, fasten 
to the fourth ch. of the ch. scallop to the 
right, and in the second p. fasten to the op- 
posite p. of the flower worked previously 
(this is the p. before the last on the fifth 
scallop of the flower already finished). 9th 
round.—Lay on the thread anew. All pi- 
cots in this round should be turned down- 
ward. . * 1 ste. (short treble crochet) on 
the upper middle p. of one of the flowers 
in the hollow of the scallops, 2 ch., 1 p., 
2 ch., 1 te. (treble crochet) on the third sc. 
after the following p., 3 ch., 1 p., 3 ch., 1 
ste. on the second following p., 4 ch,, 1 p., 
4 ch., 1 te. on the third sc. after the next p., 4 ch., 1 p., 4 ch., 1 ste. 
on the second following p., 3 ch., 1 p., 6 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., fasten to 
the following p. of the flower, 8 ch., fasten to the second sc. after 
the p. of the calyx, 2 ch., fasten to the third last of the 8 ch., 2 ch., 
1 p., 12 ch., fasten to the third sc. after the second following p. of 
the stem, 2 ch., fasten to the third last of the 12 ch., 2 ch., 1 p., 5 
ch., 1 p., 2 ch., fasten to the seventh of the 12 ch, worked previously, 
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about half a tea-spoonful of essential oil of cloves 
or cinnamon, strain through a wire gauze or per- 
forated tin strainer, and bottle in wide-mouthed 
jars, which should be corked to keep out dust. 








Harper's Macazineé, WEEXLY, 
AND BAZAR. 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’Ss WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’S Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTace 


PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers, 





6 A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
LY contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 
highest order, it leaves every competitor 
in the distance. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, DEcEMBER 20, 1873. 








G@ With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for December 13 was sent out 
gratuitously an illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing further installments of Far- 
yeon’s new Christmas Story, “GoLDEN 
Graln ;” “THE Parisians,” by Lorp 
Lytton ; and “PxHingas REDUX,” by 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

Another illustrated E1GHT-PAGE Sup- 
PLEMENT will be sent out gratuitously 
with the Number of Harper’s WEEKLY 
for December 20. 





G@@ An Eicut-pacGe SuPPLeMENT, 
with magnificent full-page illustrations, 
containing the first part of a 

NEW CHRISTMAS STORY 
by AnTHoNY TROLLoPE, of unusual 
brilliancy and interest, will be sent out 


gratuitously with the next Number of 
the Bazar. 





— 


0@™ A Cut Paper Pattern of a Boy's Ward- 
robe, consisting of Sack Overcoatwith Cape, Facket, 
Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knickerbockers, (er 
Boys from 4 to9 Years old, will be published*with 
our next Number. For Complete List of Cut Pa- 
per Patterns published see Advertisement on page 
815. 





SPARING THE ROD. 


VERY body has a theory about the man- 
agement of children, and, considering 
that in every household, as a rule, there are 
two theories at least, if no more, it is won- 
derful that so few children fall to the ground, 
so to speak. Between both the small folks 
must have a hard time of it; and what must 
be the confusion in the immature brains when 
grandparents and aunts to the third and 
fourth generation infringe on the patent of 
authority with their own pet hobbies! Some 
one says that we should bear a steady hand, 
with arod init. Granted the steady hand; 
but we give in our verdict against the rod, 
which works no miracles, and is powerless 
to divine the hidden treasures of character. 
Perhaps this may seem like impugning 
the wisdom of an authority so ancient as 
SoLomon’s; but the old dispensation was 
utterly against sparing the rod in any thing; 
it was an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth. tiil Christianity worked out the prob- 
lem of man’s deserts and necessities by an- 
other proportion, and gave us the solution 
in & new commandment. In all the world 
there is no such responsibility as the bring- 
ing up of a child in the way he should go; 
but the way he should go is not always that 
which is contrary to his nature and inclina- 
tions. Many seem to act upon the principle 
that if the child has no relish for any partic- 
ular thing that appears good to the adult 
judgment, he must be disciplined into it. 
In this way church-going has been rendered 
distasteful to numbers, simply because the 
guardians of youth have not hesitated to in- 
flict it upon them without alleviations be- 
fore their unformed minds could grasp the 
shadow of an interest in service or sermon. 
It is to be feared that there are more rods 
than those of birch to be spared. The dark 
closet is worse than the Russian knout ; pub- 
lic reproof hardens the sensitive mind; the 





deprivation of a meal has the effect of visit- 
ing the offenses of the will upon the body. 
But in the matter of absolute blows, it has 
been asserted that no one whips a child ex- 
cept in a passion, though we know that many 
a conscientious disciple of SOLOMON has ad- 
ministered this corrective more in sorrow 
than in anger, with a shrinking recognition 
of original sin, and a belief that the sooner 
the devil was whipped out of a subject the 
better. “I shall whip you for this when 
you go to bed at night,” one of this school 
used to say, delaying the matter in hand, 
lest her wrath should lend impetus to the 
blow; and the wretched little culprit would 
wince every time she recalled it, and sud- 
denly think of it in the midst of her games, 
till it blotted the sunshine, and spoiled the 
flavor of her food, and stole the sweetness 
out of the hours. But as surely as bed-time 
came, though she had suffered in anticipa- 
tion all day, though she fondly hoped the 
promise had been forgotten, yet just so sure- 
ly came its fulfillment from this mistaken 
mother, who loved her child beyond a doubt. 
Now if we consider the loss of nervous force 
that one such experience is capable of caus- 
ing, the wear and tear that the mental pain 
brings about, and if we multiply it by the 
numerous occasions for correction that occur 
in a child’s life, we shall reach some estimate 
of the probable loss of vitality to the system, 
which can never be repaired. And further- 
more, each time that the rod is administered 
it leaves the victim in a condition less caleu- 
lated to resist any wayward impulse. There 
are others, we are aware, who punish in hot 
blood, and think they are doing God’s serv- 
ice, when a blow has been known to maim a 
child for life. A box with five nails in it is 
one of the favorite modes of torture, more 
dangerous in its effects than the thumb- 
screw of the Inquisition. It is such a handy 
method of giving discipline that it is almost 
irresistible to the provoked guardian of help- 
lessness; it requires no preparation, and, be- 
sides taking the miscreant by surprise, offers 
him the advantages of astronomical observa- 
tions. But, in truth, it is no joking matter, 
as many physicians can testify who have had 
the increasing brain diseases of children to 
contend with. The fact is, the frame of the 
most robust child is of such delicate struct- 
ure, its muscles and fibres are in such a plas- 
tic, formative state, that the utmost tender- 
ness is requisite to insure the complete men- 
tal and physica] health. 

Children are whipped for disobedience 
when they have totally forgotten the com- 
mand, and their minds are not sufficiently 
matured to maintain it; they are often 
whipped when they are merely fretting an 
elder by their importunities; they are 
whipped for spoiling their clothes, acci- 
dents which are as grievous to the poor little 
souls as to their parents ; they are whipped 
for ill tempers engendered by late hours, un- 
wholesome food, and exposure at children’s 
parties ; for awkwardnesses at table, which 
bring their own sufficient punishment ; for 
failures in lessons too hard for them, and for 
giving blow for blow. There is the mother 
who slaps back when her child offers her a 
blow in one of his tempers; but if she had nevy- 
er given him the first lesson in the use of the 
rod, do you think he would have evolved it 
from his inner consciousness, from the love 
of original sin? There are other women 
who spare the rod where their own children 
are concerned, but are not frugal of it to oth- 
ers that chance brings under their authori- 
ty. Achild coming in with its bruises to its 
mother, who was amused with company, im- 
patient of interruption and deaf to its com- 
plaints, received a smart blow when it need- 
ed sympathy and comfort; and though an- 
other mother replies, “Oh, I never whip my 
children unless they need it richly,” yet if 
the habit of whipping is once formed, the 
blows are sometimes in danger of falling, 
through heedlessness, upon unoffending 
heads. And here, perhaps, our opponents 
might cry, “How are we to punish children 
without the rod? Are we to allow them to 
run wild, unreproved? Shall we ignore 
their faults, and wink at their disobediences ? 
We ourselves were brought up by the rod, 
and we flattered ourselves that we had not 
disgraced the method. Before a child can 
understand reason he can appreciate correc- 
tion.” But how can he appreciate correction 
before understanding reason? Doubtless 
he can appreciate pain; but it carries no 
lesson unless accompanied by reason, and 
when that is present, why not persuade it 
rather than resort to the scourge? The dif- 
ficulty lies in the fact that it is vastly more 
troublesome to spare the rod than to use it ; 
any body—who has the heart—can whip a 
child; it does not demand any strength of 
character, nor any patience, nor any inven- 
tion, nor the least exercise of intellect, and 
only a small fraction of time, as every body 
knows. On the other hand, in sparing the 
rod we must not grudge the hours used in 
contending mentally with the faults of child- 
hood, nor the enltivation of patience re- 
quired; it may, it will, abridge our time for 





reading, interrupt our leisure, distract at- 
tention from the fashions, deprive us of some 
social intercouse, but. the reward will far 
outweigh the effort. There are those who 
appear to regard children as so mauy hin- 
derances to ease and comfort and order, and 
do not seem to remember that the fate of 
nations lies in the hands of a little child, 
and that in the same measure as his body is 
healthily fitted for its part here, and his soul 
for the inevitable Hereafter, in the same pro- 
portion will the heirs of the future refrain 
from following after strange gods. There 
is enough of pain and unhappiness in the na- 
ture of things certain to fall to the share of 
each human being, the knowledge of which 
should make us hesitate to add to it by so 
much as a finger’s weight; and though it may 
be urged that the child is medicined in its 
youth to save it from greater miseries, yet 
have not other methods of regeneration 
proved as efficacious? Christianity has no 
weapons but charity and patience, and yet 
it works miracles. 





ENGAGEMENTS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 

F we were writing a school composition 
on the subject of engagements, we should 
say there are many different kinds of en- 
gagements. There is the engagement be- 
tween two hostile armies, the engagement 
between master and apprentice, and the en- 
gagement to marry between man and wom- 
an, which perhaps partakes somewhat of the 
nature of both the preceding forms of en- 
gagement. This latter, however, so lords it 
over all others as to be the engagement of the 
world—the one always meant unless some 
other be specified. If a man or a woman is 
reported “engaged,” it would be considered 
a mere jest or witticism if any thing else 
than a marriage engagement were meant. 

So much for our title. 

There is an almost universal disapproba- 
tion of long engagements, but there seems 
to be no prejudice whatever against engage- 
ments. In many communities an engage- 
ment seems to have as much moral force, as 
much binding power, as marriage. This is 
surely wrong. There ought to be no real 
mairiage engagement except the marriage 
vow. Often the time between engagement 
and marriage is the only time which the 
high contracting powers have to form any 
real acquaintance with each cther. That is 
little enough ; but why should that little be 
deprived of its value by making the engage- 
ment a contract which it is as shameful to 
break, and from which it is as humiliating 
to retreat, as marriage itself? The young 
man and the young woman are mutually at- 
tracted, temporarily fascinated, superficially 
engaged. Under the glamour of love the 
chances are very much against their finding 
each other out before it is too late. But 
why make the engagement so iron-clad that 
even if they do find each other out, they 
can not act on their knowledge without in- 
curring the disgrace and dishonor that wait 
on the broken word? If they are really 
adapted to each other, they need no outward 
bond to bind them together. Inward at- 
traction is stronger than any, than all, out- 
ward force. If they are not adapted to each 
other, it is cruel to bring all the stress and 
strain of custom and character to keep them 
together when they have once begun, never 
so slightly, to draw apart. 

This is a matter which belongs to parents 
rather than to children, to adult rather than 
to adolescent society. Nothing can exceed 
the reprobation with which we Americans 
behold the heartless Continental parent se- 
lecting the most eligible available match 
for his daughter, without regard to her pref- 
erences, precisely as he would buy her a 
house or a horse. Almost equally reprehen- 
sible, I sometimes think, is the laissez-faire 
manner in which the American father per- 
mits his inexperienced young daughter to 
drift, to drop, to rush into the arms of the 
man who happens to be around at the time. 

“Never!” said an energetic mother, who 
had been discussing the mésalliance of a 
neighbor’s child—“ never!” and she set her 
teeth and puckered her brow into an ex- 
pression that would have sent dismay to the 
breast of an ineligible young man—“ never 
shall a young man come into my house that 
I would not be willing my daughter should 
marry !” 

It may not be possible, it may not be nec- 
essary, it may not be effective, to carry mat- 
ters with quite so high a hand. It may be 
that if every undesirable young man is un- 
ceremoniously brow-beaten off the front- 
door step, your daughter will meet him in 
the drawing-room next door, and fall raven- 
ously in love with him. It may be, too, that 
you have unskillfully taken his measure, 
and that the match will be immediately and 
pre-eminently happy, and presently brill- 
iant; that the objectionable young man 
will be the staff of your old age, and that 
you will tell a thousand times over to his 





merry children the tale of your aversion 
and his repulsion. So the late Lord Timo- 
thy Dexter sent out a cargo of warming-pans 
to the West Indies, which warming-pans, 
being used by the natives to boil molasses, 
came to be in great demand, and made Lord 
Timothy’s fortune. All the same it remains 
that he was a silly lord, and that successful 
business is not ordinarily conducted by car- 
rying coals to Newcastle. In love and in 
traffic, in spite of a few occasional excep- 
tions, effects may be approximately calcu- 
lated from causes. A girl, never so well 
trained and guided, may fortuitously and 
fatuously make a bad match, and a girl left 
to herself and the mere chances of life may 
stumble into a good match. 

Yet, take society through, the girl is most 
likely to marry suitably whose parents are 
the head of the family ; who command their 
society, and do not simply and indiscrimi- 
nately accept what comes; who know the 
history, surroundings, and character of the 
young men who frequent their house; who 
cause themselves to be consulted and de- 
ferred to, and do not consider it the whole 
duty of the affectionate Christian parent to . 
withdraw into the background and let the 
young men and maidens work out their own 
salvation and destruction. It is very much 
to the credit of Young America that it bears 
this test so well, but it would be very much 
to its benefit if it were not put to so severe 


‘atest. But fathers and mothers seem some- 


times to proceed on the assumption that be- 
cause they do not, and are not in the slight- 
est degree moved to, fall in love with a 
young man or a young woman, therefore 
their sons and daughters will not. So they 
suffer the approach, they even themselves 
invite the presence, of young people out 
of kindness, or indifference, or indolent 
complacence, or for their own convenience 
—young people whose careless occasional 
company is not disagreeable to them, is 
perhaps rather agreeable than otherwise, 
but a close alliance with whom they would 
not for an instant contemplate; and some 
fine morning they awaken and find to their 
dismay that John and Jennie, that Sophie 
and Sam, have contracted an irresistible af- 
fection for each other, and are resolutely 
determined to be married or buried forth- 
with. Why should they not, indeed? Why 
should the father rage, and the mother im- 
agine vain things? It is quite in the natu- 
ral course of events, and the parents set the 
ball in motion. I should be very far from 
saying that a man or maiden takes whoever 
comes to hand, but every one knows that 
contiguity is an immense force in that proc- 
ess which is called “falling in love.” If 
the parents furnished the contiguity, why 
should they complain of the consequences ? 
It would be too bald and otherwise inade- 
quate to say that if parents will not exert 
themselves to make good matches for their 
children, they nee not be chagrined if the 
children make bad matches. In a country 
where marriage is assumed to be founded 
on love, and permits no outward resources, 
a too active intervention in procuring it 
might be dangerous; but there is neither 
danger nor unwisdom in every parent’s doing 
every thing in his power to secure the op- 
portunity and the probability of his child’s 
marrying well if he warries at all. It is 
not dangerous for the father to supplement 
the daughter’s inexperience, for the mother 
her son’s, with their own experience. They 
may not be continually appearing on the 
stage as the Deus ex machina, but it is in 
their power to do behind the curtain a great 
deal of skillful, prudent, and perfectly hon- 
orable work to make this drama of the new 
lives run smoothly to the end. 

One thing at least they can insist on, that 
an engagement shall be no engagement, but 
only an arrangement, and that marriage 
alone shall be irrevocable. As I have said, 
this must be done by the elders. The young- 
sters in their ecstasy will vow right and left, 
and I suppose we may as well say with Mrs. 
BrowninaG, “Oh, lovely lady, let them vow!” 
but let the parents maintain, rising up early 
and maintaining it,that these vows have 
no force and no power beyond the moment 
that they areissued. Say to the young man, 
“T am quite willing you should marry my 
daughter if you both continue in the same 
mind. But if at any moment between this 
and the hour of your marriage her feelings 
change, I shall justify her in withdrawing 
from the marriage, and I shall hold you in 
like manner equally free. I hold you both 
free to fall in love with other persons, or to 
relinquish the society of each other without 
giving any reason and without incurring 
any reproach.” 

Does this seem to give up the trusting 
girl to the wiles of the gay deceiver, make 
her the prey of the fickle and the false? I 
think that trusting girl has rather had her 
day, and her ghost may as well be dismiss- 
ed. Buwt even the trusting girl is not half 
so much the prey of the flirt who trifles with 
and deserts her, as of the flirt who marries 
her because he lacks the courage not to. If 
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affection and attraction can not stand the 
strain of association before marriage with- 
out a bond, it is not likely to stand it after 
marriage with a bond. However much of 
vigor and rigor it may be needful to infuse 
into marriage vows, I see no evil, and only 
good, in demanding that whatever vitality 
and whatever imperiousness is in the attach- 
ment that precedes marriage shall be the 
spontaneous outgrowth of each day and hour 
and moment ; shall borrow no outward force 
from any past fervor, but shall be as strong 
or as weak as each instant finds or fashions it. 

A relation which ought to hold will not 
be marred or affected by such an under- 
standing, but it would provide a way of es- 
cape for some conscientious and beleaguered 
souls, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WOOLENS AND SILKS. 


LACK woolen stuffs are excepted from the 

general reduction of prices, as they are sta- 
ple goods, do not go out of fashion, are univers- 
ally worn, and consequently may be kept until 
another season without much loss. ‘This is not 
true, however, of black silks. Some establish- 
ments announce a reduction of 75 cents a yard 
on silks worth over $2 a yard, and, indeed, all 
silk goods are lower-priced than at any time 
since the war. Black silks with the large Otto- 
man reps once thought so desirable show great 
reduction, costing only $3 50 or $4 a yard, in- 
stead of $5 or $7, as they formerly did. The 
medium grain, which is now more fashionable, 
is sold in excellent qualities for costumes at $2 50 
or $3. This has fine lustre, and the faintest tinge 
of blue is over the black, which makes it espe- 
cially handsome for associating with blue-black 
Lyons velvet. Colored silks in the dark shades 
used for skirts and trimmings of camel's-hair 
and cashmere costumes are sold for $2 a yard ; 
these are not the heavily repped silks once chosen 
for suits, but are of the light quality and fine 
lustre now thought good enough, and, indeed, 
preferred, for this purpose. A smaller quantity 
is also bought of these, as two narrow side-pleat- 
ings around the skirt has become the most ac- 
ceptable trimming. Striped silks cost from 75 
cents upward. 

The opportunity to get bargains is not con- 
fined to the necessary materials of ordinary dress, 
but extends to the region of velvets and garni- 
ture. Velvets with deep thick pile and of good 
blue-black color are sold for $9 or $10 a yard in 
the convenient three-quarter width preferred for 
cutting Dolmans, English jackets, and polo- 
naises; lighter qualities, for basques, sleeveless 
jackets, flounces, and for skirts of suits, cost 
from $6 to $8. The narrow velvets for bonnets 
cost $3 50 or $4 a yard; these are also used 
for bias bands, piping, revers, and other dress 
trimmings. The garniture for velvet cloaks is 
also cheaper than formerly, as very handsome 
p terie or ts, consisting of jet sprin- 
kled stars with pendent tassels, may be bought for 
$1 each, while those with very little jet are 50 
cents. Simple open-worked galloons are sold for 
50 or 75 cents a yard, but those so covered with 
jet beads as to appear to be solid jet are far more 
expensive. There is an attempt to introduce 
larger jet beads, but these are coarse-looking, and 
so heavy that they tear or cut the material with 
which they are worn. Thick silk fringe, with 
strands of jet beads twisted and pendent at inter- 
vals among the silk threads, is considered very 
stylish, and is much used for trimming the long 
over-skirts of black silk dresses. 





WRAPPERS AND HOUSE DRESSES. 


Ladies on economical thoughts intent make 
wrappers and house dresses of the repped mate- 
rials which are now out of style for street suits, 
For instance, there are French and Irish poplins 
of good quality, though not Pim’s best, for $1 a 
yard, in very good dark shades and in all warm 
bright hues. When trimmed with bias velvet 
bands or cords, these make elegant Watteau 
wrappers or simple house dresses, with basque 
and square over-skirts. Epingeline worth $1 25 
a yard is now sold for 75 cents, and is very suit- 
able for afternoon dresses that are not subjected 
to hard usage. For useful morning wrappers for 
home break fast-tables and for service while per- 
forming household duties there are empress cloths 
in admirable cloth colors as low as 3744 cents a 
yard. The pressed opera flannels so excellent 
for dressing-gowns and invalids’ robes cost now 
from 50 to 65 cents. ‘There is a sudden caprice 
among stylish young misses for wearing costumes 
of gay Scotch plaids. Several of these have late- 
ly been imported for the school-girls of wealthy 
families, who are seen on the promenade arrayed 
in the bright Stuart or Victoria plaid made up 
of every color of the rainbow, or else the dark 
blue and green plaid so popular three years since. 
The costume is a short skirt, with two narrow 
kilt pleatings, and a tight long single-breasted 
redingote, trimmed with woolen ball fringe in 
which all the colors of the plaid enter. A blue 
and black plaid redingote with silver buttons and 
clasps is worn stylishly over a black silk skirt. 


STEEL BEADS. 


The latest Parisian fancy is to trim black cash- 
mere wraps with gray crocheted passementerie 
in which glistening cut steel beads are introduced. 


A Dolman of black cashmere has a border of. 


this kind with gray and black tassel fringe, and 
a black cashmere polonaise has the large side- 
pockets covered with this passementerie, while 
there are horizontal rows @ Ja militaire across 
the fronts. The mixture of black and gray is 
also seen on sacques of cashmere braided all over 
with black soutache, sprinkled with steel beads, 





and edged with a band of the gray fur of the sil- 
ver-fox, or else of chinchilla, 


CONFIRMED FASHIONS. 


The simple styles described early in the season 
have met with general approval, and new cos- 
tumes are distinguished from those of last year 
by their absence of elaborate ornament. Over- 

irts of costumes are longer and more simply 
shaped than ever. Some stylish over-skirts have 
the three front breadths fitted as plainly as the 
skirt beneath them, and reach within a fourth of 
a yard of the foot; the back breadths are then 
tied backward, draped in a pouf near the top, 
and hang almost to the edge of the demi-train ; 
the fullness behind is sewed to the belt in two 
large double box-pleats that hang flatly instead 
of making a bouffant tournure. Fringe of silk 
and jet for silk dresses, and of woolen balls for 
camel’s-hair and cashmere over-skirts, is more 
stylish than ruffles. A piped bias band, or else 
a narrow side pleating, is much used. Young 
ladies who have enough redingotes in their 
wardrobes have new woolen over dresses made 
with tight basques and the long over-skirts just 
described ; these are so simply shaped, cling so 
closely, and are so devoid of trimming that they 
are called ‘‘ habits,” and do resemble riding- 
habits in appearance. An imported suit of this 
kind is in two colors of camel’s-hair—dark gray 
and indigo blue. ‘The gray skirt is bordered 
with two rows of narrow pleating, each four 
inches deep; these are pressed flatly half their 
depth, while the full lower edge is as loose as a 
ruffle. The long plain blue over-skirt simply 
hemmed has three smooth clinging front breadths, 
while the full back breadths are draped yet flat. 
The basque is without postilion pleats, and hangs 
in two square tabs behind. A standing English 
collar is around the neck, while folds and pleat- 
ing edge the wrists of the tight sleeves. The 
hat worn with this costume is of indigo blue felt, 
turned down close to the ear on the left side, and 
turned up high on the right, trimmed with blue 
silk folds, and a curling ostrich plume in its natu- 
ral gray shade. 


NEW-YEAR’S, EVENING, AND RECEPTION 
DRESSES, 


Dresses for the opera, evening parties, and the 
approaching New-Year’s receptions do not par- 
take of the simplicity advocated for street cos- 
tumes. White Chambéry gauze and grenadine 
over dresses are the favorites of the winter, in- 
stead of the muslin ones so long worn. These 
gauzes have satin stripes over an inch wide, ei- 
ther white or in delicate blue or rose, and the 
silk skirt beneath them must match this stripe in 
color, and is trimmed with pleated flounces of the 
gauze arranged so that a stripe comes in each 
pleat. Pretty dresses for bride-maids are of 
white silk, with white stripes in the gauze basque, 
over-skirt, and pleatings, with wide flat sashes 
and garlands of crimson roses. Blue is the most 
prevalent color for evening dresses, and is espe- 
cially pretty under a blue and white striped 
gauze over dress, with the pleatings on the skirt 
showing the blue stripes. With such a dress 
garlands of roses of various shades, from palest 
pink to deep crimson, are very effective. Stripes 
are also seen in other materials, such as silk and 
velvet. A French costume worn at an afternoon 
wedding has a polonaise of alternate stripes of 
white silk and black velvet, with a white silk skirt 
and striped pleatings ; the bonnet for this dress is 
a fanciful Normandy crown of black velvet, with 
white and black plume and feather ruches. The 
princesse dresses described a year ago, when 
Worth revived them, are worn by matrons and 
elderly ladies for full-dress occasions. A dress 
prepared for receiving New-Year'’s calls is of plum 
blue silk, made with waist and skirt in one, in 
the princesse style, simply flounced around the 
demi-train and up the sides to the belt, while the 
plain front is merely ornamented with a row of 
steel buttons cut like diamonds, and very expen- 
sive. ‘The back of the skirt has a puff at the 
top and a flat sash. Satin is being used again 
in Paris for trimming evening dresses, and is es- 
pecially pretty when used with tulle or tarlatan. 
Young ladies wear tulle skirts covered to the belt 
with puffs and pleatings. The over-skirt is then 
made of two long square breadths of satin open 
in front, hanging smoothly on the sides, and drawn 
backward, in the fashion of the demi-polonaise. 
The waist is a basque of satin with tulle sleeves 
made of puffs around the arm. French dresses of 
latest importation have the basque and over-skirt 
trimmed with rows of hanging loops, like those 
on the beautiful bridal dress worn by Nilsson as 
Valentina in the opera of The Huguenots. The 
rolled cap above the sleeves and the double 
pointed ruff of the Cavalier costume are also 
worn. Rose-bud garlands are the fashionable 
garniture for young ladies’ evening dresses, and 
the bouquet of natural flowers carried in the 
hand must correspond, These bouquets are large 
and round, and are made up of long-stemmed 
buds loosely put together in ‘‘ Boston” fashion. 
Some are entirely of pink buds of various shades, 
others are of pale tea-rose with pink buds, or 
else lightest yellow buds and dark velvety crim- 
son ones; violets are pretty with pink buds or 
with the pale tea-roses; heliotrope and pink 
buds, with merely the rose foliage, are seen to- 
gether, and the odors blend deliciously. Thus 
there are fashions in bouquets as in other things, 
and the florist of to-day must be an artist in his 
way, providing not only perfect flowers and ar- 
ranging them in unique combinations of color, 
but associating those whose perfumes enhance 
each other, instead of providing mixed bouquets 
with a dozen conflicting odors. 


VARIETIES, 


The prettiest warm bonnets for little girls are 
close cottage bonnets of white cony fur, trimmed 
with pink or blue ribbon, and sold for $4 or 
$4 50. They cover the ears and the back of 





the head, and are far more comfortable-looking 
than Normandy caps. Gray cony bonnets are 
also shown, but are not so child-like as those of 
pure white. Elaborate bonnets of black velvet 
are also made in the cottage shape for these 
‘little women,” and are trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes lace, ribbon, rose-buds, and ostrich tips. 
They cost from $9 to $12. 

Ribbons are exceedingly cheap this season. 
Fancy stores fill their windows attractively with 
boxes of gros grain ribbon of every color and 
ane two or three inches wide, at 25 cents a 
yard. 
Ladies’ walking shoes are made with thick 
projecting soles like those described for gentle- 
men, and with low broad heels. ‘The high French 
heel is entirely out of fashion. Dull unpolished 
kid is chosen for street shoes, and the favorite 
shape remains the buttoned boot. Low slippers 
of black or of white satin are worn on full-dress 
occasions by young ladies instead of the buttoned 
gaiters formerly worn. The slipper is simply 
shaped, not covering the instep in the Marie 
Antoinette fashion, and displaying to advantage 
the elaborately embroidered and open-worked 
clocked stockings that are again in vogue. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConneLLy; and Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
& Co.; and A. T. Srewarr & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Proressor Henry, of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, has received from the French govern- 
ment a superb porcelain vase, as a testimonial 
of his services as the United States representa- 
tive of the commission on the international 
standard meter. 

—Mr. Natuanret Riptow, of Saco, Maine, 
was such an eccentric old gentleman! Before 
dying, a few days ago, he requested that he 
should be buried in his wedding-clothes. It 
was done, The suit was of navy blue, and was 
first worn by Mr. RrpLow fifty-one years ago. 
He was twice married, and wore the same suit 
on both occasions. The destructive moth had 
not fed upon its delicate warp and woof. 

—M. ALPHONSE DE CANDOLLE has prophesied, 
in his recent Histoire des Sciences, the gradual de- 
cline and extinction of his native language, the 
Swiss. He calculates that at the end of another 
hundred years the English-speaking races in 
Great Britain, the Australian colonies, and the 
United States will number 860,000,000, while the 
German-speaking people will be only 124,000,000, 
- those who speak French not more than 


000,000. 

—The Count de Strzelecki, who died recent- 
ly in London, was noted for careful explorations 
of Australia, and was the discoverer of gold in 
that colony. 

—A good man, who refuses to disclose his 
name, has placed in the hands of the committee 
of the Birmingham and Midland Institute a large 
sum for the foundation of a lectureship on the 
laws of health, and alsé for a prize fund in con- 
nection with the class. 

—Lady Caro.ine Guest, of England, has an 
annual income of $1,500,000 from coal mines in 
Wales, and it is said that there are many bache- 
lor homes where she would be a welcome guest. 
The difficulty is that, with an income sufficient 
to protect her from the pangs of hunger, and 
hav ng comfortable lodgment, she is disinclined 
to “‘ change her local habitation and her name.” 

—The old proverb that “‘corporations have 
no souls”’ has been proved inaccurate by an in- 
cident in London. Under the provisions of its 
ancient charter the governor = the corporation 
of the Bank of England are obliged not only to 
purchase at their fair value any precious metals 
tendered to them, but also to take charge of any 
me or silver, in ingots or plate, that may be 

rought to them for safe-keeping. From time 
to time plate chests have been deposited with 
this view in the vaults of the bank, and many 
of them have been there so long that they are 
actually rotting away. On a recent occasion the 
servants of the bank discovered a chest which, 
on being removed, literally fell to pieces. On 
examining the contents a quantity of massive 
ye was discovered of the period of CHARLES 

I. This circumstance might not in itself be 
very interesting, but that there was found with 
thegplate a pareel, which proved to be a bundle 
of old love-letters, carefully arranged accordin, 
to their dates. An inspection of them reveale 
a correspondence of a tender and romantic de- 
scription, carried on during the period of the 
Restoration. The name of the writer was found 
to be Berners, and, after considerable search 
among the archives of the institution, it was 
found that a family of that name had been con- 
nected with the bank about the time in ques- 
tion. Acting upon this clew, the directors pros- 
ecuted their inquiry, and being satisfied that a 
= of the same name, now living, is a 
ineal representative of the owner of the plate 
and the love-letters, both have been handed to 
him. The newly discovered owner has permit- 
ted it to be shown to any one interested in the 
— of the period. The love-létters are not, 

owever, on view. 

—When Joun Bricut was announced to at- 
tend a public meeting in Alnwick in 1843, the 
editor of the Newcastle Journal (Tory) thus al- 
luded to it: ‘It is stated that Brieut, the anti- 
Corn-law agitator, is expected to visit the wool 
fair which will be held at Alnwick shortly, in 
order to scatter the seeds of disaffection in that 
quarter. Should he make his appearance, which 
is not improbable (for the fellow has impudence 
for any thing of this sort), it is to be hoped 
there ce be found some stalwart yeoman ready 
to treat the disaffected vagabond as he deserves.” 
This ‘‘ disaffected vagabond” is now a cabinet 
minister, and the principles he advocated at the 
Alnwick wool fair in 1843 have long since be- 
come a law. 

—We have some sizable farms in the West, 
though few that will compare with the one in 
Australia recently sold by Messrs. T. & 8. Lear- 
MOUTH. Theestate comprises about 26,695 acres, 
with dwelling-house and improvements, and car- 
ries 32,528 sheep and lambs, 966 head of cattle, 
and 29 horses. The improvements and stock 
were valued at $200,000. The purchaser of the 
whole property was Mr. SamuEL Woop, who 
gave for it $1,250,000 

—Sir ALBERT Davin Sasson, having done very 
much in the cause of charity and in the promo- 





tion of education in India, has been presented 
with the freedom of London in a gold box of the 
value of one hundred guineas, that being the 
traditional figure in which London freedom is 
conferred upon unusually good men. 

—Ex-Queen IsapeLia of Spain, having been 
secured an income sufficient to maintain her 
rank, partly through the aid of the Rorus- 
CHILDS, all litigation about her property will 
be abandoned. 

—Colonel Parnzas Apams, of Manchester, 
New Hampshire, has a collection of coins valued 
at ten thousand dollars. Itis the result of thir- 
ty-one years of labor, and is nearly complete. 

me coin alone, a silver dollar of 1804, would 
—— bring eight hundred dollars in the mar- 

e 


—Certain English people, admirers of Mr. 
CHARLES READE as an author, are about to pre- 
sent to him a testimonial portrait. 

—Mr. Dent, the venerable father of the Pres- 
ident’s wife, is a native of Maryland. His father 
once owned all the land from Port Tobacco to 
the Eastern Branch of the Potomac, upon which 
a portion of the city of Washington is built. 
These lands were crown grants, for which pat- 
ents were issued long prior to the Revolution. 
Evidently the Dent family was a distinguished 
one, for a letter recently received from a Miss 
MARGRET Dent, of England, contains the fam- 
ily tree and many pieces of information which 
are remembered as traditions in the American 
branch. This English lady resides on her estate, 
which is named Giesborough. This also is the 
name of the small town at the mouth of the East- 
ern Branch, and which is associated in the minds 
of Washingtonians as the place from whence 
emanated at the close of the war the foul odor 
of deceased army horses being converted into 
soap-grease. Mr. Dent’s father lost much of his 
valuable lands about the time his family were 
gow up, through indorsement for a friend. 
Mr. Dent, then a young man, emigrated to Pitts- 
burg, where he had ® wealthy uncle, Mr. THom- 
AS CRUMMEL. However, he did not tarry with 
rich relations long, but pushed on to Louisville, 
where he commenced a successful commission 
business. He married the beautiful and gifted 
Miss RENSHALL, of Pittsburg, and after that 
settled in St. Louis. In that city he rapidly ac- 
quired wealth. His home was synonymous with 
elegance and hospitality. Mrs. Dent was a 
woman of fine qualities, and could render her- 
self so agreeable that even before her daughters 
were grown, or had entered society, her parties 
and entertainments were considered the most el- 
egant and charming in the city. The farm near 
St. Louis, which still belongs to the family, was 

urchased by Mr. Dent first as a country-seat 
or the summer only, but gradually he yielded 
to the temptation of the ease and luxury of a 
country home, and resigned both business and 
residence in the city. 

—Many aristocratic gentlemen from England 
have found in Wet Mountain Valley, about 
twenty miles from Canon es Colorado, a 

lace that to them is Elysium. Henry TayLor 

ie a nephew there, and the Duke of Somerset 
a son. A son of CHARLES KINGSLEY lives at 
Colorado Springs. Almost any day during the 
sporting season Pipe may encounter a lord, in 
the roughest kind of a rig, out with a “‘ scatter- 
gun”’ and a brace of “small dogs.” They are 
so common, these lords and baronets, that our 
democratic bosoms scarcely thrill at the sight 
of one any more. About Cafion City there are 
great hunting grounds. At the hotel at this 
season you can be served with antelope, deer, 
elk, mountain-sheep, buffalo, bear, or prairie- 
dog. 
e Groncs F. Roprnson has received the medal 
awarded to him by Congress in 1871 for saving 
the life of Secretary SewaRD when attacked by 
the assassin PAYNE on the night of the 14th of 
April, 1865. The medal was made at the United 
States Mint in Philadelphia at a cost of fourteen 
hundred dollars. On the obverse side of the 
medal Mr. SEWARD is represented lying in his 
bed, with the curtains drawn. Standing af the 
side of the bed is Pang, with an uplifted dagger 
in one hand, and with the other clutching the 
throat of Roprnson. On the reverse side of the 
medal is a bust of Roprnson, above his head a 
wreath of flowers, and on each side the follow- 
ing inscription: “‘ For his heroic conduct on the 
14th day of April, 1865, in saving the life of the 
Hon. W. H. S—warD, then Secretary of State of 
the United States.” 

—The following is pronounced to be an authen- 
tic account of the origin of the ay relations 
that so long subsisted between the late Sir Epw1n 
LANDSEER and the Duchess of Bedford. While 
the duchess was on a visit to the late Duke of Dev- 
onshire at Chatsworth, Derbyshire, she went, 
as was her custom, for a drive before breakfast. 
She drove, quite unattended, in the direction of 
Haddon Hall, near where it appears Sir Epwin 
(then Mr.) LANDSEER was staying on a sketch- 
ing tour. When near Rosely Bridge the horse 
took fright at something in the road, and dashed 
along at a furious pace. The artist, who was in 
the field hard by, seeing the extreme danger to 
which her grace was exposed, —a book and 
pencil, sprang over the hedge, and at great risk 
succeeded in grasping the reins and stopping the 
terrified animal. Sir Epw1n conveyed her grace, 
who was very much frightened, to a house near 
at hand, and procured a carriage, in which she 
was taken back to Chatsworth, he following with 
the horse. Arriving at the house some little 
time after her grace, who had already informed 
the Dukes of Devonshire and Gordon, with the 
other guests, of the affair, Sir EDwIN was re- 
ceived with open arms and every expression of 

ratitude. Of course inquiries were made of Sir 

DwWIn as to his pursuits. He was promised the 
support of the whole party, as her grace was a 

reat favorite. The Dukes of Devonshire and 

ordon, together with the Duchess of Bedford, 
became enrolled among his warmest patrons. 
The first picture of any —— by Sir Ep- 
WIN was fr the late Duke of Gordon, the cele- 
brated “Return of the Hunting Party,” in which 
the figures of the Duke and Duchess of Bedford 
are conspicuous. This picture, so much and so 
justly admired, became his stepping-stone to 
success, and brought him a great number of 
commissions. Ever after the accident Sir Ep- 
WIN was the trusted friend and confidant of the 
duchess, as to his bravery she considered she 
owed her life. She loved him as a friend and 
brother, as did also her children and the princi- 
pal members of her family. They were all, in 
spite of scandal, on intimate terms with him to 
his death, knowing full well the abominable ru- 
mors to be fulse. 
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Embroidered Cartridge- 
Pouch for Needle-Gun. 
Tue flap of this leather car- 
tridge-pouch is covered with 
gray linen, which is embroid- 
ered with green and brown silk 
in button-hole, half-polka, and 
satin stitch, as seen in the de- 
scription of the game-bag. The 
design will be given in the next 
Pattern-sheet number. 


Embroidered Cartridge- 
Pouch for om gta 
e. 


Turis leather cartridge-rouch 
is covered with gray linen, bound 
with leather, and furnished with 
metal clasps for closing. . The 
linen is embroidered in button- 
hole, satin, and half-polka 
stitch. The design will be 
given in the next Pattern-sheet 


number. For NeEDLE-GuN. 


Dog’s Embroidered Collar and Leash. 

Tuts collar is made of leather, and is covered on the outside 
with embroidered gray linen. The edge of the collar is bound with 
leather. A steel buckle serves 
for closing. <A ring is fast- 
ened on the collar, through 
which the leash is passed. For 
design see Fig. 53, No. XIL., 
- the next Pattern-sheet num- 

er. 


Game-Bag, Figs. 1-3. 
Tuis game-bag is made of 
leather. The flap and strap 
are covered with embroidered 
gray linen. The sack, which 
is fastened in the bag under- 
neath the flap, is knitted of 
gray twisted cotton and edged 
with fringe. To make the 
bag cut of leather two whole 
pieces from Fig. 21, Supple- 
ment, the front, however, only 
rom the under edge to the 
next outline; then cut 
of leather one picce 
from Fig. 23, and two 
pieces from Fig. 24. Join the back and front of the bag 
with a soufflet, which consists of a straight strip of leather 
thirty-two inches long, an inch and three-quarters wide in 
the middle, and only seven-eighths of an inch wide toward 
the ends. Cover the flap with gray linen, which 
has first been embroidered. Fig. 23, Supplement, 
gives one-half of the design; the deer are worked 
with brown silk in button-hole stitch, and the leaves, 
flow ars, and vines with green and brown silk in sev- 
eral shades in satin and half-polka stitch. Bind 
the flap on the edge, excepting the top, with a strip 
of Jeather, and sew it on the back of the bag ac- 
cording to the corresponding figures. Bind the 
edge of the parts, Fig. 24, also, and sew them on 
the bag according to the corresponding figures (leave 
the upper corners of Fig. 24, from the dotted line 
on, free for the present). On the upper corners of 
thy bag set two heavy metal rings, each an inch 
and three-quarters in diameter ; to do this draw the 
projecting corners of Fig. 24 through the ring to the 
dotted line, and sew them down on the wrong sid¢ 
of the bag. Fasten the strap on the rings in a sim 
ilar manner; the strap is also made of leather cov- 
ered with linen, and bound with a narrow strip of 
Jeather on the edge. The linen is orna- 
mented in embroidery. The illustration 
Fig. 3 gives a full-sized section of the em- 
broidery; the animals are worked with 
brown silk in button-hole stitch, and the 
leaves, vines, and acorns with brown and 
green silk in satin and half-polka stitch. 
On the corners of the bag set brass rings 
as shown by the illustration, which are de- 
signed for tying on the birds which are 
shot. For the sack inside the bag knit 
with gray cotton in the design shown by 
the illustration Fig. 2 (see the accompany- 
ing description) two equal parts from Fig. 
22, Supplement. Crochet a foundation 
corresponding to the outer edge of Fig. 22, 
excepting the top, then take up the middle 
stitches of the foundation, and on these 
knit the foundation referred to. In order to obtain the shape of 
the pattern take up the requisite number of stitches from the 
foundation stitches at the end of each round. Sew up both halves 
of the sack on the outer edge excepting the top, knot in the fringe 
as shown by the illustration, and sew the back part of the sack 
on the front of the game-bag along the straight line. The foun- 
dation of the sack is knit with coarse unbleached cotton and steel 
needles. Work in rounds, going back and forth, on a founda- 
tion, the number of stitches of which should be divisible by 5, as 





Doe's Emprorperep CoLLaR 
AND LEASH. 


For design see next Pattern-sheet 
number, No, XIL, Fig. 53. 











EMBROIDERED CARTRIDGE-PoUCcH 


Fig. 2.—EMbRromDERED 
DrinkinG FLasx. 





follows: Ist round.—All knit. plain. 2d round.— 
* Chain off 4 st. (stitch); to do this slip 1 st., knit 
off the next 4 st. each separately, and always draw the 
last st. over the st. knit off; then take up the last st. 
on the needle in the right hand on the needle of the 
left hand, and on this st. work 5 st., 1 k. (knit plain), 
1 p. (purled), 1k., 1 p., 1 k.; repeat from *. Knit 
these two rounds always alternately until the work is 
of the length required. 


Fig. 1.—Emsrorwerep Game-Bac.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 21-24. 


Fig. 1.—EmpBromwrrep Suot-Poucn. 


For design see next Patiern-sheet number, 
No, XL, 





EMBROIDERED SHooTING Murr. 
For design see next Pere shest number, 


No. X., Fig. 5 


Embroidered £ot-Pouch, Drinking Flask, and 
Powder-Flask, Figs. 1-3. 


Tue covering of these articles consists of gray linen, which 
is ornamented with brown and green silk in button-hole, satin, 
and half-polka stitch. The design for the shot-pouch, Fig. 1, 
will be given in the next Pattern-sheet number, Fig. 52, No. XI. 
The designs of the drinking flask, Fig. 2, and the. powder-flask, 
Fig. 3, will be published'in the next Pattern-sheet but one. 

























EMBROIDERED CARTRIDGE-PoucHn 
FOR BREECH-LOADING RIFLE. 


Fig. 3.—EmBROIDERED 
PowbeEr-F Ask. 





Embroidered Shooting 
Muff. 


Tus muff is designed to be 
slung around the neck when shoot- 
ing, in order to enable the sports- 
man to warm his chilled hands, 
which often cause him to miss his 
aim. It is made of gray cloth, 
lined with fur, and interlined with 
wadding, and is embroidered on 
the upper part. The embroidery 
is worked with brown and green 
silk. The sides are bound with 
strips of fur. ‘The design will 
be published in the next Pattern- 
sheet number, Fig. 51, No. X. 


Crochet Insertion for 
Lingerie, etc. 
See illustration on page 805. 

Tuis insertion is worked cross- 
wise, in rounds going back and 
forth, with twisted crochet cotton, 
No. 60. Make a foundation of 
43 st. (stitch), and in connection 
with this crochet as follows: Ist 
round.—Pass over 9 foundation st., * 3 dc. (double crochet) on 
the next st., 2 ch. (chain stitch), 3 de. on the next st., pass over 
6 st., 2 de. on the next st.; the upper veins of these de., how- 
ever, are not worked off each 
separately, but together, draw- 
ing the thread through once; 
10 ch., 2 de. like the last 2 on 
the next st., pass over 6 st., and 
repeat once from *, then 3 de. 
on the following st., 2 ch., 3 de. 
on the next st. 2d round.— 
6 ch., * 3 de. on the next 2 ch. 
between 3 de. in the preceding 
round, 2 ch., 3 de. on the same 
ch. on which 3 de. have already 
been crocheted, 9 ch.; repeat 
once from *; then 3 de. on the 
next 2 ch. between 3 de., 2 ch., 
3 de. on the same ch. on which 
the last de. were worked. 3d 
round.—Like the second round. 
4th round.—6 ch., * 3 de. on 





4 Ya 7. 
the next 2 ch. in the preceding H ; 
round, 2 ch., 3 de. on the same ‘i Fig. npg wed e 
ch. on which the last de. were *OUNDATION FOR GAME-DAG, 
Fou Size. 


worked, 5 ch., 1 sc. (single cro- 
chet) on the middle st. of the 
next 3 ch. scallops above each other in the first, second, and 
third rounds, 5 ch.; repeat once from *; then 3 de. on the next 
2 ch. between 3 de., 2 ch., 3 de. on the same ch. on which the 
last de. were worked. 5th round.—6 ch., * 3 de. 
on the next 2 ch. in the preceding round, 2 ch., 3 de. 
on the same ch. on which 3 de. were already cro- 
cheted, 3 ch., 1 de. on the first of these 3 ch., 2 de. 
on the next ch, after 3 dc. in the preceding round, 
working off the upper veins of these 2 de. not each 
separately, but together, pass over 9 st., 2 de. like 
the last 2 on the next st., 3 ch., 1 de. on the first of 
these 3 ch.; repeat once from +; then work 3 de. 
on the next 2 ch. between 3 dec. in the preceding 
round, 2 ch., 3 de. on the same ch. on which the last 
de. were worked. 6th round.—6 ch., * 3 de. on the 
next 2 ch. in the preceding round, 2 ch., 3 de. on the 
same ch. on which de. were already worked, pass 
over 7 st. of the preceding round, 2 de. on the next 
st., working off the separate veins of these 2 de. not 
each separately, but together, 10 ch., 2 de. like the 
last 2 on the same st., pass over 7 st. of the preced- 
ing round; repeat once from *; then 3 de. on the 
next 2 ch. between 3 dc., 2 ch., 3 de. on the same 
ch. on which the last de. were worked. Now repeat 
always the 2d-6th rounds until the insertion is of the 
requisite length. 


Crochet Edging for Lingerie, etc. 
See illustration on page 805. 

Tus edging is worked with twisted 
crochet cotton, No. 60, lengthwise, on a 
foundation of the requisite length, in the 
following manner: Ist round.—Always 
alternately 1 de. (double crochet) on the 
next st. (stitch), 1 ch. (chain stitch), with 
this pass over 1] st. 2d round.—* 1 de. 
on the next st., 3 ch., 1 p. (picot, con- 
sisting of 5 ch. and 1 single crochet on 
the first of these), 3 ch., 1 de. on the 
same st. on which 1 de. was already cro- 
cheted, 7 ch., with these pass over 9 st. 
of the preceding round ; repeat from +. 
3d round.—1 de. on the middle of the next 7 ch. in the preced- 
ing round, 3 ch., 1 p.,3 ch., 1 dc. on the same st. on which | de. 
was already worked, 7 ch. ; repeat from *. 4th and 5th rounds. 
—Like the third round. 6th round.—1 dc. on the middle of the 
next 7 ch. in the preceding round, 3 ch.,1 p., 3 ch., 1 de. on the 
same st. on which 1 de. was already crocheted, 11 ch., 1 sc. (sin- 
gle crochet) on the fourth of these ch., twice alternately 7 ch., 
1 se; on the same st. on which 1 sc. has already been worked, 
3 ch. ; repeat from +. 7th round.—>* 1 sc. on the middle st. 
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Fig. 3.—Borper For Gamse-BaG anp Gun-Strar.—Satix, Butron-Hoie, HALr-roLtka, AND Portnt Rosse Emproiwery on Gray Linen. 
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of the next p. 
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ing round, 3 
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Crocuet Insertion For LINGERIE, ETC. nately 5 ch., 
1 sc. on the 
next ch. scallop, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the second following sc. ; repeat 
from *. 9th round.—»x 1 se. on the ch, beside the next sc. in 
the preceding round, 4 ch., 1 sc. on the ch. scallop after the next 
sc., three times alternately 4 ch., 3 de., 4 ch., 1 sc. on the same 
ch. scallop on which the last se. was worked, then 4 ch., 1 sc. on 
the ch. before the second following sc., 1 se. on the ch. after the 
next sc., 4 ch., 1 se, on the ch. scallop after the next sc., three 
times alternately 7 
ch., 1 se. on the Sewn 
same ch, scallop on « 
which 1 se. was al- 
ready crocheted, 4 
ch., 1 se. on the 
ch. before the sec- 
ond following sc. ; 
repeat from >*. 
10th round. — * 
Three times alter- 
nately | sc. on the 
ch. before the next 
3 de. in the preced- 
ing round, 5 ch., 
1 se. on the ch, aft- 
er the next 3 de., 
5 ch., but in the 
third repetition al- 
ways crochet, in- 
stead of the last 5 
ch., only 3. ch., 






























BaRaTHEA Hoop, 


then 1 se. on the middle st. of the next ch. scallop 
consisting of 7 ch. in the preceding round, twice 
alternately 4 ch., 1 se. on the middle st. of the next 
ch. scallop consisting of 7 ch., then 3 ch. ; repeat 
from *. 


Needle-Case. 


Tuts case is designed for holding papers 
of needles. It is made of white perforated 
beard, lined with lustring, ornamented in 
cross stitch embroidery with colored silk, 
and is finished with tassels. 


Barathea Hood. 


Tuts hood of blue barathea is thinly 
wadded and lined with lustring. The 
trimming consists of ruches, rolls, and 
bows of gros grain of the same color. 


Crochet Tidy. 


Tue original is worked with twisted 
crochet cotton, No. 40, all in connection, 
and trimmed on the outer edge with knot- 
ted fringe three inches and a quarter deep. 
Begin the tidy from the middle with a 
foundation of 4 st. (stitch), which are closed 
in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch). Then 
work the Ist round.—6 sc. (single crochet) 
on the ring. 2d round.—On each st. of 
the preceding round work 2 sc. (thus 12 
st.). In this round, as well as in the 3d 
and 4th rounds, always insert the needle 
in both upper veins of the st! 3d round. 
—On each st. of the preceding round work 
2 sce. (thus 24 st.). 4th round.—6 ch. 
(chain stitch), the first 3 of which count 
as first de. (double crochet), then always 
alternately | de., 3 ch. ; with the latter pass 
over 1 st. each of the preceding round. 
At the end of the round work 1 sj. on the 
last of the 3 ch. which count as first de. 5th round.—1 sc. on 
each st. of the preceding round (thus 48 st.). 6th round.—Al- 
ways alternately 3 de. on the following 3 st., 2 de. on the follow- 
ing st. in the preceding round, so that this round counts 60 de. 
Instead of the first de., crochet 3 ch. After finishing the round 
the thread is left hanging, and is afterward used to work the 8th 
round. Crochet the 7th round with a new thread as follows: 1 sc. 
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on the free upper vein of a sc. in the 5th round, + 7 ch., 
1 sc. on the free upper vein of the fourth following sc. in 
the 5th round, and repeat ten times from +; then 7 ch., 
fasten to the first sc. of this round with 1 sl., fasten the 
thread and cut it off. The ch. scallops thus formed rest 
on the de. round. 8th round.—In this round are worked 
all the flowers of the tidy in connection. * On the mid- 
dle st. of the next ch. scallop, and at the same time on the 
corresponding de. below in the 6th round, work 1 se. If 
the thread left hanging in the 7th round is not at this point, 
work sl. to the corresponding st. Then crochet + 17 ch., 
the first 3 of which form the stem of one of the lower flow- 
ers nearest the middle rosette. The last 5 of these ch. are 
closed in a ring with 1! sl., then work 2 ch., with these 
pass over the next 2 ch., and on the 7 ch. following these 
work 5 de., 1 sde. (short double crochet), 1 sc. This forms 
the centre of the calyx. ‘Turn the work, and on the other 
side of these 7 ch. work 4 sc., 1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 
ch, and 1 sl, on the first of these), 3 sc., then 1 de. on the 
ring, and five times alternately 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 de. on 
the ring, fasten to the next de. of the calyx, 4 ch., fasten 
to the opposite de. before the first of the 5 p. on the wrong 
side of the work with 1 sl., so that the 4 ch. lie underneath 
the partly finished calyx of the flower. Then again cro- 
chet on the upper 
side of the work 10 
ch,, 1 de. on the fol- 
lowing de. of the pre- 
ceding row, then 3 
times alternately 8 
ch., 1 de. (the de. al- 
ways on the’ follow- 
ing de. of the pre- 
ceding row) ; finally, 
10 ch. and 1 sl. on 
the next de.; then 
turn the work, on 
the first and last ch. 
scallop work 13 se. 
each, on the middle 
3 ch. scallops work 
11 se. each, and, 
finally, 1 sl. on the 
last de. Again turn 
the work, always in- 
sert the neeslle in the 
back vein of the up- 
per two veins of a 
st. in the preceding 
round (similar to the 
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ribbed crochet 
st.), and on 
the first scal- 
lop work 6 sc, 
on the next 6 
st., 1 p., 3 se. 
on the next 2 
st., 1 p., 3 se. 
on the next 2 
st., 1 p., 3 se. 
on the next 3 
St., pass over 
1 st.; on the 
second scallop 
work 3 se. on 
the next 3 st., 
1 p., 3.sc. on is ye fs ; 
the next 2 st., WA PR: PSY 
1 p., 3 se. on 
the next 2 st., 
1 p., 3 se. on 
the next 3 st., pass over 1 st. ; on the third (middle) scallop work 3 se. 
on the next 3 st., 1 p., 3 se. on the next 2 st. The upper middle of 
the flower thus far finished is now reached. For the stem work in a 
hollow of a scallop of the tidy (see illustration) a foundation of four 
times alternately 5 ch., | p., then 2 ch., 1 p.; repeat from +- in this 
round until the upper middle of the middle scallop of the second flower 
is reached. On 
the second half 
of this flower cro- 
chet, correspond- 
ing to the first 
half, se. and p., 
then 1 sl. on the 
second following 
ch, of the flower, 
and on the fol- 
lowing st. of the 
calyx 1 se. each, 
in doing which 
always insert the 
needle in both 
upper veins of the 
stitches ; after the 
first 3 sc. work 
Ip. On the un- 
der end of the 
calyx work 1 sl, 
on the lower se. 
there, and on the 
stem work 2 sc., 
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VrioLtet CasHMERE Hoop. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, III., Fig. 18. 


1 p., 2 sc., then three times alternately 1 p., 5 sc., 
finally, 1 p., 3 sc.,2 ch. These and the first 2 ch. 
of this stem form the middle p. in the middle scal- 
lop of the first flower. Complete this flow- 
er like the one worked last, work 3 se. on 
the stem consisting of 3 ch., then work 4 se. 
on the following 4 de. of the 6th round; 1 
sc, on the middle st. of the next ch. scallop, 
and at the same time on the de. behind it, 
2 se. on the following 2 de., 8 ch., 1 sl. on 
the preceding third sc. of this round (thus 
passing over the sc. crocheted last); to do 
this draw the needle out of the st., insert it 
in the corresponding st., and draw through 
the loop, which was dropped. On this scal- 
lop crochet 3 se., 1 p., 3 se., 6 ch., fasten 
to the last p. of the fifth scallop of the next 
flower, 6 ch., fasten to the third of the 6 ch. 
worked first, 3 ch., 1 sl. on the se. worked 
last, then 3 se., 1 p., 3 sc. on the ch. seal- 
lop, 2 se. on the following 2 de. of the 6th 
round; repeat five times from +, but in 
working the following flowers nearest the 
inner rosette, instead of working the third 
ch, of the first p. on the first scallop, fasten 
to the fourth ch. .of the ch. scallop to the 
right, and in the second p. fasten to the op- 
posite p. of the flower worked previously 
(this is the p. before the last on the fifth 
scallop of the flower already finished), 9th 
round.—Lay on the thread anew. All pi- 
cots in this round should be turned down- 
ward, > 1 stc. (short treble crochet) on 
the upper middle p. of one of the flowers 
in the hollow of the scallops, 2 ch., 1 p., 
2 ch., 1 te. (treble crochet) on the third se. 
after the following p., 3 ch.,1 p., 3 ch., 1 
ste. on the second following p., 4 ch., 1 p., 
4.ch., 1 te. on the third se. after the next p., 4 ch., 1 p., 4 ch., 1 ste. 
on the second following p., 3 ch., 1 p., 6 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., fasten to 
the following p. of the flower, 8 ch., fasten to the second se. after 
the p. of the calyx, 2 ch., fasten to the third last of the 8 ch., 2 ch., 
1 p., 12 ch., fasten to the third sc. after the second following p. of 
the stem, 2 ch., fasten to the third last of the 12 ch., 2 ch., 1 p., 5 
ch., 1 p., 2 ch., fasten to the seventh of the 12 ch. worked previously, 
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p-, 2 ch., fasten to the fourth ch. after the p. 
which follows the last stc., 4 ch.; 1 p., 4 ch., fast- 
en to the middle of the 5 ch. between 2 p., as 
shown by the illustration, 4 ch., 1 p., 4 ch., 1 
de, on the third sc. after the next p. of the 
stem, 3 ch., 1 p., 5 ch., 1 p., 3 ch., fasten to 
the third sc, after the following p. of the stem, 2 
ch., fasten to the second of the 3 ch. worked 
previously, 3 ch., 1 tc. on the third sc. after the 
following p. of the next flower, 4 ch., fasten to 
the third of the 5 ch., 4 ch., 1 p., 4 ch., 1 de. 
on the second sc. after the following p., 3 ch., 1 
p., 6 ch., 1 ste. on the third sc. after the second 
following p., 3 ch., 1 ste. on the third sc. after 
the third p. of the following flower (the two pi- 
cots already fastened are passed over), 4 ch., 
fasten to the third of the 6 ch., 3 ch., 1 p., 3 
ch., 1 de. on the second sc. after the second fol- 
lowing p., 4 ch., 1 p., 7 ch., 1 te. on the third 
sc. after the next p., 4 ch., fasten to the third 
sc. after the next p. of the stem, 2 ch., fasten to 
the second of the 4 ch. worked previously, 1 ch., 
1 p., 2 ch., fasten to the third of the 7 ch. worked 
before the tc., 2 ch., 1 p., 3 ch., 1 de. on the 
third se. after the next p. of the stem, 4 ch., 1 
p., 7 ch., 1 p., 8 ch., 1 p., 10 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 
fasten to the middle of the 7 ch. between the 2 
p. worked after the dce., 2 ch., 1 p., 4 ch., fasten 
to the third sc. after the next p. of the stem, 2 
ch., fasten to the second of the last 4 ch., 2 ch., 
fasten to the eighth of the 10 ch., 3 ch., fasten 
to the fourth of the 10 ch., 2 ch., 1 p., 5 ch., 
fasten to the second sc. before the p. of the calyx, 
2 ch., fasten to the third of the 5 ch., 5 ch., 
fasten to the first p. of the flower, 2 ch., 1 p., 2 
ch., fasten to the fifth of the 8 ch. worked last, 
8 ch., 1 p., 3 ch., 1 ste. on the following p., 3 
ch., 1 p., 3 ch., 1 te. on the third se. after the 
following p., 4 ch., 1 p., 4 ch., 1 ste. on the sec- 
ond following p., 3 ch., 1 p., 3 ch., 1 te. on the 
third se. after the following p., 2 ch., 1 p., 2 
ch. ; repeat five times from *. Finally, 1 sl. on 
the first stc. in this round. 10th round.—Al- 
ways alternately 1 dc., 1 ch.; with the latter 
either pass over 1 st. or no st., as may be re- 
quired. Instead of the first de., crochet 3 ch. 
At the end of the round fasten to the third of 
these ch. with 1 sl., turn the work, and on the 
wrong side crochet the 11th round.—On each 
st. work 1 sc. Then turn the work again, and 
crochet the 12th round. On each st. work 1 
de., always inserting the needle in the back vein 
of a st. Care should be taken that the work 
does not draw, and therefore 2 de. should occa- 
sionally be worked on 1 st. 13th round.—Like 
the 6th round. 14th round.—On each st. of the 
12th round work 1 sc. ; after every 4 sc. work 1 
sc., inserting the needle in the middle st. of the 
following ch. scallop in the 12th round, and at 
the same time in he st. behind this st. 15th 
round.—Always alternately 1 de., 1 ch. In the 
upper middle of each scallop pass over with the 
ch, alternately three times 1 st. each, then once 
no st., on the sides of the scallop with each ch. 
pass over 1 st., and in the lower middle of the 
scallop pass over 2 st. now and then with 1 ch. 
16th round.—* 2 de, separated by 2 ch., 1 p. 
and 2 ch. on the next ch.; 1 ch., pass over 4 
st., and repeat from *. Between every two 
scallops work, as shown by the illustration, a 
guipure-like foundation of ch. scallops and p., 
going back and forth, and fastening either to 
the edge st. of the scallops, or to one of the 
guipure-like scallops, as may be required. On 
the outer edge this guipure foundation should 
end in a straight line with the scallops of the 
tidy. Finally, crochet on the outer edge of the 
tidy always alternately 1 de., 5 ch. ; with the lat- 
ter pass over 4 st. Into each of these ch. scal- 
lops set two fringe strands. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
“Flere’s a knocking, indeed !” 


Nor a trace could they find of the Reverend 
Mr. Jones. © He had vanished, gone out of exist- 
ence apparently, utterly and completely lost. 

Lacy Halse was in a state of restless miserable 
agitation ; at one moment conjuring up all kinds 
of dreadful events that might have happened ; at 
another persuading herself that all her misery 
was uncalled for. He was coming, was here this 
moment! ‘That footstep which echoed along the 
street, was it his? 

It was trouble heaped upon trouble, too, to find 
that she was utterly cut off from the sympathy 
of her friends. at could it be that had raised 
up between them and her this cold wall of stupor 
or indifference? Her mother thought of nothing 
but of her father; he, sullen and morose, seem- 
ed utterly lost to all outward impressions. But 
her "s attitude to her troubled her most. 
Instead of active, hopeful help, he gave her noth- 
ing but discouragement. He even ventured to 
cast aspersions on John. Perhaps he had re- 
pented him, he suggested, and gone off, like a 
coward, to avoid carrying out his promise—her 
John, who was half saint and half hero. No, 
not from her brother, not from any one, would 
she hear any slur cast upon her lover! 

‘Thus she flitted about, restless and uneasy, like 
a bird deprived of her young, questioning all she 
met, reproaching every one with indifference. 
Her brother she continually followed and watch- 
ed. There wasa reserve in his manner that made 
her think he knew something, and concealed it 
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time in the old warehouse in his workshop. He 
went out to a timber-yard and selected some oak 
planks, and then on to a packer’s, a friend of his, 
from whem he begged a few strips of iron band- 
ing and a roll of water-proof cloth. As he enter- 
ed the postern with his load under his arm, he 
met his sister. 

‘* What have you got there, Edward?” she 
cried, sharply. 

‘* Going to make a box for my tools,” he said. 

* And that water-proof?” 

**'To keep the damp from them.” 

‘‘Oh!” she said, but watched him narrowly 
still. 

Edward himself took some precautions. He 
barred the outer door securely with its rusty old 
bars, examined the fastenings of the rotten shut- 
ters, and then set to his work energetically. He 
came in at meal-times. His appetite didn’t seem 
to fail him. But he was altogether changed and 
altered. He never whistled or sang, but went 
about in a dull melancholy way that was wretch- 
ed to witness. But he still stuck to his carpen- 
ter’s work. 

Tap, tap, tap, Ned’s hammer had gone all the 
morning, till at last Captain Blackman, the di- 
rector, whose turn it was to attend at the offices 
of the Company, to look over the books and sign 
the necessary checks, threw open the window of 
the counting-house, and shouted : 

** Warehouse ahoy! You in the carpenter's 
shop!” 

The warehouse door was presently held ajar, 
and Edward's white face appeared. 

‘*Ho! it’s you, Master Ned, is it, kicking up 
that confounded din! Are you making a coffin?” 

Edward came forward, locking the door care- 
fully behind him. 

**T’m making a tool-box, that’s all, Captain 
Blackman,” said Ned; ‘‘ but if my noise disturbs 
you, I'll leave off.” 

‘Well, you see, mate,” said the captain, jump- 
ing off his office chair, and beginning to stamp 
on the floor to restore the circulation of his limbs, 
‘* I’m adding up these blessed books ; and when [ 
get to the bottom of the ladder and say carry 
one, that confounded hammer of yours comes in 
tap-a-tap-tap, and I carry two instead—ay, per- 
haps three—and then it’s all wrong. There, take 
the confounded books,” cried the captain, push- 
ing them away from him; ‘‘humbugging purs- 
er’s work ; tot ‘em up for me, there’s a good chap. 
I never made a long row of figures come to the 
same thing twice in all my life.” 

Edward took his seat at the desk, and began 
to add up the figures for the captain. They 
were all right—each column added up to the 
right amount—and yet the figures seemed to 
gather bulk with unnatural rapidity. They were 
his father’s figures, neat and plain. Fleetwood 
took great pains with his figures, and prided him- 
self upon their legibility. At last, in turning 
over a leaf, Edward suddenly came to a knowl- 
edge of what these figures meant. 

Did he start? Did he turn pale? Were the 
eyes of Captain Blackman fixed upon his face? 
Had he in any way betrayed what he had seen ? 

The captain laid his hand upon Edward’s arm, 
who started guiltily. 

**T’ve been wondering how you run up those 
figures as youdo. Don’t itmake your head ache? 
Lay by, my lad, a bi., and spin a yarn with me.” 

Edward put away the book with a sigh of re- 
lief. He had a few moments now to think. 
What was this he had discovered in his father’s 
books? Simply that he had carried forward a 
hundred pounds too much at each turn of the 
leaf; not on those pages which were opposite 
one another, but where the pages turned over ; 
there the hundred pounds was slipped on. That 
was how he intended to make up his deficiency. 
And if Captain Blackman took to add up the fig- 
ures again, he might discover it; and then every 
thing would be lost. 

‘*We're going to have great improvements 
here,” said the captain; “‘ we shall be turning 
you out of your workshop directly, Master Ned.” 

** How’s that ?” cried Edward. 

** Oh, we're going to pull the old place down.” 

**Pull it down—why? Don’t pull it down, 
Captain Blackman.” 

**Ha! and pay a couple of hundred a year for 
a tool-house for you—tool-house and dog-kennel, 
eh? How's the old dog now—Scipio? Quite 
blind, is he? Ah, we all get old and worn out. 
Your father and I are wearing out like the rest. 
But he don't look so hearty as me, Ned. Quite 
peaky he’s been the last few weeks. And you 
too, my lad, you don’t seem half as hearty as you 
should.” 

‘“* Father wants a change of air, I think,” said 
Edward. 

** Well, why don’t you take him off somewhere? 
The yard will be all in a mess for the next few 
days, what with the workmen and the old lum- 
ber. ”» 


**So soon—do they begin so soon ?” 

** Why not, why not? What should they wait 
for? Rickety old place; it positively isn’t safe. 
The city surveyor has been warning us about it, 
and down it comes.” 

“Then,” said Ned, knitting his brows togeth- 
er, ‘‘ I'll take the opportunity to get father away 
for a change. To the Isle of Wight, I think.” 

“Quite right, my lad; good men are scarce ; 
we can't afford to lose our old friend Fleetwood ; 
but what he'll make of a holiday I can’t think. 
Why, it’s years since he left his desk for a single 
day!” 

“Then, with your sanction, he shall take his 
holiday at once—from to-morfow, perhaps ?” 

** By all means,” said the captain, cheerful- 
ly. ‘* And now, Ned, what about these books ? 
They're ali right, you say?” 

‘They are all right,” said Ned, slowly. 

** Couldn't be wrong; your father is so partic- 
ular. Why, I remember once, Ned, he sat up 





to business, after his bringing up. Ah, what a 
pity old Paston didn’t leave him something hand- 
some in his will, instead of endowing those bless- 
ed idiots!” 

** Yes, it was a disappointment to father,” said 
Edward, with a sigh. 

“*T should think it was, Why, do you know, 
Ned, I thought you'd have been remembered in 
his will pretty handsomely. ‘Ihe very day he 
died he had a long talk with me about you and 
your father. He didn't like Fleetwood much; 
couldn’t appreciate him. Fleetwood was a man 
of much higher position than Paston. But he 
took to you, Ned; and when I told him what a 
capital hard-working chap you were, and how 
saving and contriving, he seemed quite pleased 
and interested. And said I to myself, ‘ Ned's 
in for twenty thousand.’ But he died that very 
day ; you remember how suddenly.” 

tdward nodded, and a lump rose in his throat 
as he thought of the dreams and aspirations of 
those days, and compared the wretched, miser- 
able present. 

** Well, I'll leave these books now. I think 
I’ve done a pretty good morning's work, and I'll 
go and have a crack with your father, and you 
go back to your coffin-making.” 

**Tt’s a tool-box, a box for my things; noth- 
ing else,” cried Edward. 

“*Of course that was only my fun,” cried the 
captain. ‘*Good-day to you, Edward.” 

Ned’s hammer went faster and faster till about 
five o'clock, when it was getting dusk; and then 
he went out to his friend’s the packer’s, and gave 
him some dimensions. 

After dinner, when the Hulses were sitting si- 
lently round the fire, they heard the postern open, 
and a rumbling, roaring sound, like distant or 
stage thunder. 

** What's that ?” said Lucy, starting up, run- 
ning down to the door—she was now sensitive to 
every sound. Edward followed her. 

**It's only a tin box I've had made,” he said, 
as he saw a man advancing up the yard with a 
square tin case on his head, the loose and wav- 
ing sides of which gave rise to thunderous vibra- 
tions. ‘‘ Come this way,” cried Edward, snatch- 
ing up a lamp. 

He led the man into the workshop in the old 
warehouse. The rumbling tin case fitted neatly 
into the wooden box that Edward had now fin- 
ished. The sides of the tin case were higher 
than the sides of the box, so that they could be 
folded over the square tin cover; the whole well 
soldered down would form an air-tight, water- 
tight envelope. 

**Shall I stop and help you to pack it?” said 
the man. 

‘*No, thank you,” said Edward. 

**Then I'll come and sodder it up for you in 
the morning, shall I?” 

“Can't you leave your iron here, and your 
soldering pot? I should like to know how to do 
it myself.” 

‘There ain't no secret in it: you puts a few 
bits of charcoal under her, and you melts the 
sodder, and then you folds over the tin nice and 
even, and then you runs the iron over all the 
crevices. Mind the corners specially ; ‘tis there 
it will leak if it leaks at all; and then the job's 
done.” 

‘*Thank you, my friend,” said Edward, giving 
him a liberal gratuity.—‘* Good Heavens, Lucy!” 
he cried, seeing his sister looking like a ghost 
standing over the box at the farther end of it. 
** What do you want?” 

“*T want to know what you are going to put 
into that box ?” 

**Only my tools,” said Edward. ‘*Look here, 
Lucy; I can’t have you rummaging about here, 
upsetting things. Comealong; I’m going to lock 


up. 

He took Lucy gently by the arm, and led her 
forth, locking the door behind him. 

“Tm going out now,” he told his sister, and 
made for the postern. At the moment he open- 
ed it Markwood appeared in the portal, his face 
agitated and distressed. 

“* Why, Ned,” he whispered, coming in and 
shutting the door behind him, ‘‘ what's this that 
has come out about you ?” 





CHAPTER XIII. 


“ Howsomever their hearis are severed, their heads 
are both one.” 

Mr. Brirrr. had made up his mind that he 
ought to take some farther steps with regard to 
his wife before he left England. It was absolute- 
ly necessary for his future welfare that he should 
stand well with the world on this matter. His 
conduct had hitherto been unexceptionable. It 
was necessary that he should put on record that 
it had been so, 

Now, Paston, the lawyer, was a man of mark, 
and his version of the matter was one that most 
probably would be accepted by the world. If 
Bilfil could persuade Paston that he was in the 
right, and his niece hopelessly in the wrong, it 
would be a great advantage to him. 

Mr. Paston, however, was still on the Conti- 
nent. Under these circumstances, Mr. Bilfil con- 
descended to make his statement to his confiden- 
tial clerk. He knew Markwood very well, and 
he knew that in all such matters he had the ear 
of his chief. 

Markwood was a man not at all indisposed for 
snug little dinners in vacation-time. Mr. Bilfil 
knew of this amiable weakness—if it can be call- 
ed a weakness. He knew. too, that Markwood 
didn’t care for plate-glass and crystal and silver, 
but rather preferred some old-fashioned city tav- 
ern, with wooden boxes and benches, where one 
dined off willow-pattern plates, on succulent steaks 
and juicy chops, but where the ale is bright, and 
the stout creamy, and the whisky mellow, and 





port. 

Such a banquet did Bilfil prepare for Mark- 
wood; and when it was finished, and Mark- 
wood’s face was glowing with satisfaction at the 
fare, and his mind full of all sorts of social im- 
pulses, he proposed that Markwood should finish 
off with a pipe and a ‘‘go of cork” in the little 
smoke-room up stairs. There was no one else in 
the room when they entered. 

It was a little dull room, containing three or 
four oblong mahogany tables, fixed to the floor, 
on each of which were placed a tin match-box 
in the centre and a surrounding quadrangle of 
long clay pipes, Half a dozen Windsor-chairs, 
a fly-blown looking ~-glass over the fire - place, 
flanked by a couple of polished horns containing 
spills, and on the floor an indefinite number of 
spittoons, formed the furniture of the room. Its 
windows looked out upon a roof of ridged tiles, 
over which peered sundry upper-story windows 
and a few chimney-stacks of besooted bricks. 

Mr. Bilfil seated himself with his back to the 
window, while Markwood took his place at the 
opposite end of the table. 

“*Now, Markwood,” said the financier, ‘I 
want to consult you about a private affair of my 
own. You know all about the circumstances of 
my marriage ?” 

Markwood said that in a general way he knew 
that Mr. Bilfil had married the niece of Gilbert 
Paston. 

Then Bilfil gave him an account of the cir- 
cumstances attending his separation from his 
wife, admitting that he might have committed 
some faults in judgment in dealing with Mrs. 
Bilfil, but stating with perfect truth that she had 
left him without any adequate provocation, and 
had, in a very wesiedder way, employed as her 
— young Hulse, her cousin and former 
lover. 

** As for that,” said Markwood, ‘‘ I know that 
to be all right. There isn’t a more honorable, 
straightforward fellow in the world than Ned 
Hulse. I don’t see how he could help taking 
her part, being her cousin, and all that; but you 
may depend upon it he acted in perfect good 
faith. Why, he’s engaged to be married himself 
—and to a very charming young girl.” 

“*You mean to Patty Robinson, I suppose,” 
said Mr. Bilfil, smiling sardonically. 

** You seem to know all about it,” said Mark- 
wood. 

** Oh, I saw them together on the boat, if you 
remember, on the day of our regatta.” 

**To be sure,” said Markwood; ‘‘I remem- 
ber now.” 

‘** Well, you know, that’s all very well,” said 
Mr. Bilfil. ‘‘ I’m not going to cast stones against 
my wife; but a man can not lose the tide of his 
success in life on account of an undutiful wife. 
My affairs compel me to start for America with- 
in a few days. Mrs. Bilfil chooses to keep her- 
self concealed from me. I offered her the shel- 
ter of my home; even now I am prepared to 
come to terms as to her maintenance, if I am 
convinced that she is living in a regular and 
proper way. But I can’t wait; before I leave 
this country I must place the matter in the hands 
of my lawyer to arrange for a legal separation, 
unless I receive from her a full submission and 
explanation. Now I want to stand well with 
you and Mr. Paston. Tell me if I can do oth- 
erwise, with justice to myself.” 

Markwood wrinkled up his face into all kinds 
of queer puckered lines. 

“Tell vou what, Bilfil,” he cried at length. 
** Wait for a day ortwo. Leave it in my hands, 
as a mutual friend: by to-morrow evening you 
shall know all about it. You may safely trust 
me with your interests; and if I should be the 
means of bringing two estimable people together 

in—” 


aga 

Mr. Bilfil shook his head. ‘‘I don’t see much 
chance of that,” he said. ‘* However, I'll leave 
the matter in your hands. You will ascertain, 
at all events, the basis on which we can treat; 
and, if negotiations fail, you can testify which 
side is to blame.” 

Markwood, who delighted in the skillful con- 
duct of a negotiation, shook Bilfil warmly by 
the hand, and presently they separated—Mark- 
wood making his way into the City to take initi- 
atory steps in the matter. 

In the first place, he had to find out Mrs. Bil- 
fil. The most direct way would have been to 
go to Edward Hulse, and ask him; but this 
was hardly diplomatic enough for Markwood. 
Edward would probably feel himself bound in 
honor to refuse to disclose the lady’s retreat. 
But in all probability he had confided the mat- 
ter to Patty Robinson. To the Robinsons’ house 
he would go; and if he failed to extract the se- 
cret from the women-folk there—why, then his 
tongue had lost its cunning. 

Under favorable aspects Trinity Square is not 
an uncheerful neighborhood. In the centre is 
a green inclosure, with trees and shrubs, among 
which children disport themselves, and the houses 
roundabout are of comfortable build and propor- 
tions. ‘True, indeed, that the advancing tide of 
trade has encroached upon the living interest of 
the place, and that tall desks, and heavy ledgers 
with massive bindings, and smart young clerks 
and bearded merchants, have usurped the place 
of human families. But the general aspect is 
unchanged ; it is in appearance a comfortable, 
old-fashioned residential square, with certain pe- 
culiar features of interest about it. On the 
higher side of the square is a classic temple 
dedicated to Neptune, served by certain priests 
known as Elder Brethren—the Trinity House, 
indeed. Over the way is a square official-look- 
ing building, severe in its simplicity—known, by 
a huge brass plate on its portals, as the Inland 
Revenue Office; and beyond that, embayed b 
a promontory of public-houses, is Tower Doc 
—a dry dock now, indeed ; a paved square space 
where fisher carts and vans await the flood of 
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Billingsgate. Then there is the Tower, the 
white fort on London Pool; hoary with memo- 
ries, but, sooth to say, less venerable in aspect 
than many a younger fortress. 

Markwood cast a recognizing glance around, 
for he was not unacquainted with these latitudes. 
He knew a salesman or two in Billingsgate, and 
often, in the fine summer mornings, had made 
purveying forages among the rude denizens of 
the market, carrying off surprising bargains in 
huge cod, lordly salmon, and aldermanic turbot. 
Then he was hand-and-glove with two or three 
Beef-eaters at the Tower, was on speaking terms 
with a venerable Elder Brother, and on nodding 
terms with all his pretty Semitic younger sisters 
in Houndsditch, Altogether, Markwood could 
have lounged away an hour or two very pleasant- 
ly in the neighborhood ; but he was now intent 
on business, and made his way to a corner house 
of red brick, in whose windows was 2 notification, 
‘* Apartments to let,” while a plate on the door 
bore the name of Robinson. 

“*How do you do, ma’am ?” he said, politely, 
as a thin, elderly female opened the door to his 
ring and knock. ‘‘ How do you do, ma’am?— 
and how’s Miss Patty? And Robinson—is he 
pretty well?” 

Mrs. Robinson acknowledged that there was 
no serious illness in the house; but she looked 
doubtfully on Mr. Markwood, and didn’t ask him 
to enter. 

‘*T should like a few words with you, ma’am. 
Our mutual friend, Mr. Edward Hulse—capital 
fellow, Ned; I know all about it, you see!” 

** Oh, if you come from him, step in.” 

**T can hardly say I come from him,” said 
Markwood, establishing himself in the hall, tak- 
ing off his gloves, putting them inside his hat, 
and hanging that up in a peculiar confident way. 
‘Tf he’d known I was coming, he’d have sent all 
kinds of messages, I've no doubt. But he didn’t; 
for, to tell you the truth, I wouldn’t let him know 
—for in matters of this kind things are often bet- 
ter done by third parties—friends of every body 
concerned, aren’t they, Mrs. Robinson ?” 

Markwood, it is needless to say, was sparring 
for wind—trying to keep Mrs. Robinson’s mind 
engaged while he established a footing in her 
good opinion. ‘The lady of the house coughed 
doubtfully, and said that she thought there were 
a good many things wanted explaining and put- 
ting to rights. 

**Sothere are,” said Markwood; ‘‘and first and 
foremost about Mrs.—eh? You understand.” 

‘**Come into my parlor, Sir,” said Mrs. Robin- 
son, ‘‘which is disengaged at this present mo- 
ment.” She led the way into a room on the 
ground - floor, with faded carpet and hangings, 
and old-fashioned mahogany furniture. ‘* You 
mean about Mrs. Balfour, I suppose ?” 

** Balfour—yes, of course,” said Markwood, 
eagerly. ‘I know it’s a matter that may seem 
strange to you, and I want to put it right.” 

“* Well, Sir, I won't say but what it’s an object 
with me to let my first floor, as has been empty 
a good while; and, what with rents and rates 
and taxes, there’s little profit, I assure you, Mr. 
Markwood, in lodgers. But it’s worse when you 
haven’t got’em. Still I wasn’t best pleased when 
Ed'ard brought her here; no more Patty wasn’t 
neither, when she came to hear of it, as was at 
Margate when the lady came.” 

**T assure you, madam, there isn’t the slight- 
est cause for any uneasiness. Ned Hulse is a lad 
who is as true as steel; the lady’s a near relation, 
and in peculiar circumstances ; therefore Ned has 
taken her part. Now here I am representing ev- 
ery body—uncles and husbands, and Ned Hulse, 
and you too, ma’am, and Miss Patty. I’m here 
to make arrangements that will prove satisfactory 
to every body. But I must see Mrs.—you know, 
eh? Is she at home?” 

Mrs. Balfour was at home, and there would be 
no difficulty in Mr. Markwood’s seeing her. Mrs. 
Robinson would take her his card. 

Markwood rubbed his hands with delight at the 
prospect of accomplishing his mission so speedily 
andwell. He felicitated himself, too, on his skill- 
ful diplomatic manceuvres ; although, in truth, 
fortune had aided him very much in the matter, 

Margaret Bilfil sat at her second-floor window 
listlessly watching the coming on of night, the 
gradual shrouding and wrapping up of the living 
world about her, the wilderness of houses fading 
away into a lurid haze, a white mist from the 
Surrey marshes blotting out the tracery of spars 
and rigging and masts, the white turrets of the 
keep of the gloomy stronghold alone rising into 
distinctness, She watched the gradual approach 
of the all-encompassing gloom in a nervous agi- 
tation that was almost terror. She felt so lost 
and lonely in the centre of this huge city. How 
narrow was the interval between her and a state 
of absolute want, destitution, and starvation! For 
the moment she had a roof to shelter her, but how 
insecure her tenure even of this! She saw from 
the way in which she was treated by Mrs. Robin- 
son how insecure her position, in what way peo- 
ple would regard her, what sneers she would en- 
counter, what innuendoes, what polite or impolite 
cold-shouldering. If those who submitted them- 
selves in all things to the dictates of society, and 
studied only to accommodate themselves to its 
humors, could barely assert for themselves the 
right to live, what chance was there for her, who 
had set at naught one of its most fundamental 
canons? Edward, too, seemed to be deserting 
her. She had received a hurried note from him 
that night. He was going out of town, he said, 
and unfortunately could not advance her any 
money on her uncle’s account, as he had a sud- 
den call upon all his available means ; but he rec- 
ommended her to apply to Mr. Markwood, her 
uncle’s confidentiai clerk and agent, who would 
no doubt supply her wants. , 

But how could she go to her uncle’s clerk and 
enter into these humiliating details!’ And even 
if she could convince him she was not a swindler, 
how could she ask him to advance moneys that 





might never be repaid! For her uncle Tom was 
as hard as adamant on some points. If he 
thought her to blame in leaving her husband— 
as she was pretty sure that he would—he would 
inexorably close his heart and his purse-strings 
against her. Altogether her prospects seemed 
so dark and hopeless that she abandoned her- 
self to despair; and turning away from the win- 
dow, into which the lamps of the street were be- 
ginning faintly to shine, she threw herself upon 
a squat and slippery horse-hair couch, and em- 
bracing a cold, hard cylinder, that was by court- 
esy a cushion, she sobbed aloud in the bitterness 
of her spirit. 

At this moment Mrs. Robinson knocked at the 
door, and opening it immediately afterward, an- 
nounced a visitor for Mrs. Balfour, a Mr. Mark- 
wood, 

Margaret eagerly rose. She was thankful for 
the darkness that concealed the traces of her 
tears. At a bound she passed from despair to 
hope; she was not entirely forsaken and aban- 
doned—he must be a good angel, this Mr. Mark- 
wood. 

‘*Show him up, please, Mrs. Robinson,” she 
said ; ‘‘ and bring me candles also.” 

Markwood, who had a good deal of chivalry 
in his nature, was touched at the sight of Mar- 
garet’s beauty and evident distress. His heart 
warmed to her, and he forgot all about his di- 
plomacy, his position as mutual friend and ad- 
viser. From that moment he became an un- 
scrupulous partisan. 

‘*T have heard of you, Mr. Markwood,” said 
Margaret, giving him a comely white hand ; 
** you seem to be a friend, although I don’t know 
that I have ever seen you before.” 

‘Bless you, my dear,” said Markwood, his 
eyes quite moist with emotion, ‘‘if there’s any 
thing a devoted friend can do for you, you may 
count upon me as the man.” 

The contagion of sympathy overpowered Mar- 
garet also. 

‘*T know you are good, Mr. Markwood,” she 
cried; ‘*I can see it in your face; and indeed I 
stand in need of a friend, for I have none, and I 
don’t know what to do.” 

Then she told him all her story, and asked him 
for his advice. 

** Well, madam,” he said, ‘‘I came here to 
offer vou certain terms on Mr. Bilfil’s behalf, but 
I won't even tell you what they are. I can’t ad- 
vise you to return to him. Wait, I advise you, 
till your uncle comes back. I'll take care that 
he shall know the real state of the case; and in 
the mean time, ma’am, you will confer a person- 
al obligation on me if you will honor me by ac- 
cepting a loan sufficient to carry you on with 
comfort.” 

‘“* You are very kind,” cried Margaret. ‘‘ Why 
should you take all this care for me?” 

** Because, ma’am, it’s my duty. Don't talk 
of obligation, ma’am; I’m only too proud to 
have the chance of serving Mr. Paston’s niece.” 

** But, after all, if he doesn’t approve of what 
you've done—if he casts me off, and he may 
do—” 

‘Tl cast him off if he does, ma’am,” said 
Markwood, indignantly. ‘‘ No, no, ma’am; 
don’t make yourself uneasy.” 

‘*But I am uneasy; and at the best it galls 
me to think of being dependent upon his breath 
for my living. Now can’t you, Mr. Markwood, 
suggest to me some way in which I can make a 
living for myself ?” 

Mr. Markwood puckered up his face and 
thought fora while. ‘‘ Well, ma’am,” he said at 
last, ‘‘I should be deceiving you if I told you 
there wasn’t © difficulty. You see, the first 
thing that’s asked when you want a situation is 
—what are your references, what similar places 
have you had, and so on.” 

** Well,” said Margaret, “‘I used to teach be- 
fore I married. I could refer to those people 
who employed me before.” 

" They knew about your marriage, I suppose, 
ma’am ?’ 

**Yes; I think they all did.” 

** Then don’t you think they'll be sure to men- 
tion it? And then you'd be asked if you were a 
widow, and soon. And, excuse me, madam, but 
when it was found you were separated from your 
husband, vou’d find a difficulty.” 

‘* But there must be a way out of it.” 

“*One way has occurred to me, ma'am,” said 
Markwood. ‘And although it isn’t what you 
might look for fairly, yet, perhaps, it’s better 
than nothing. I’m a widower, ma’am, with a 
family of young children; I do the best I can 
with them, but they’re almost too much for me— 
the girls especially. Now I am not in very am- 
ple means, ma’am, but still I have a comfortable 
house, and enough to keep the pot boiling. I 
have been thinking for some time that I really 
must have an experienced governess to keep the 
lasses in order, and to give ‘em lady-like manners, 
and so on.” 

** And you were thinking of me? Indeed you 
are too good. If I am only fitted for it, I shall 
be so happy. I sha’n’t want much salary, Mr. 
Markwood—enongh to buy clothes and gloves 
and pay my laundress. Oh, do you really think 
I shall do?” 

Mr. Markwood enthusiastically declared that 
he was sure of it. Thus, as both parties were 
mutually inclined to the arrangement, there was 
little difficulty in settling the preliminaries ; only, 
as Markwood was now in lodgings at Henley, 
and had let his house furnished to the end of the 
month, the assumption by Mrs. Bilfil of her du- 
ties must be put off for a few weeks. 

Then Margaret mentioned to Markwood the 
five hundred pounds which her uncle had left 
her, the interest of which would form such a 
comfortable addition to her income. There was 
no settlement made at her marriage, and Mark- 
wood feared that this sum was at her husband’s 
disposal, and that he might do what he liked 
with it. ‘* But perhaps,” suggested Markwood, 





“*T may shame him into giving it up. I'll go on 
to his office from here, and speak to him at once 
about it.” 

When Markwook reached Mr. Bilfil’s office he 
found it closed for the night. He made friends, 
however, with the housekeeper, and persuaded 
her to let him write a note in Mr. Bilfil’s private 
room, which he still continued to occupy, al- 
though he had ceased to have an interest in the 
business. When he had finished his note, he 
happened to see a slip of paper lying open on the 
desk above him. The name of Hulse caught his 
eye, and he read it almost involuntarily. 

**Mem.—We've got a warrant ne exeat against 
Edward Hulse, and propose to make our capture 
to-night.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.]} 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


LL eyes have been turned toward Cuba—a 
sunny isle, the largest of the West India 
group, some 650 miles long, and its greatest 
width 107 miles. Lying just within the tropics, 
its climate is perpetual sumimer, tempered by 
cooling sea-breezes. There is one record of 
snow having fallen in a central town of Cuba in 
1856, and hail is not unfrequent; but while the 
heat is rarely oppressive, the thermometer sel- 
dom falls below 60°, except occasionally in the 
interior. Havana isa special resort for invalids. 
This important commercial city has outgrown 
its original walls; but for its defense, and that 
of its harbor, there are half a dozen forts and a 
citadel. The long and narrow channel which 
leads to the city is defended on the east side by 
the great castle El Morro, and on the west by 
the powerful fortress La Punta. La Cabafia is 
said to be the la t and strongest of all the de- 
fensive works of Havana, requiring in time of war 
a garrison of 2000 men. In 1762 Havana, after 
a —— of forty-four days, fell into the hands of 
the English; but the next year it was restored 
to Spain in accordance with certain arrangements 
made by treaty. Havana is regularly laid out, 
and though its streets are narrow, many of them 
are well paved with granite. It is well lighted 
with gas, and supplied with water by an aque- 
duct. The city also has its public promenades, 
its fountains, its universities, libraries, aud mu- 
seums, and there are numerous daily, weekly, 
and monthly publications. Havana, to a greater 
degree than a other Spanish city, has adopted 
the mechanical appliances of industry and the 
various improvements which have been brought 
to it through its commercial relations with oth- 
er nations. 





There has been much discussion concerning 
the previous history of the Virginius, which was 
recently captured by the Spanish gun-boat Tor- 
nado. So far ascan be gathered from statements 
made, it appears that she was an English-built 
vessel, but was captured by our government in 
1865 while lying in the Sader at Mobile. After 
being tried and condemned by existing law, she 
was used by the government about a year, when 
she was sold to private parties, being known 
both at the time of capture and sale as the Vir- 
gin. In 1867 she was again taken by the govern- 
ment as the property of a defaulting Treasury 
officer. Being found unsuitable for the revenue 
marine service, she was offered for sale, and was 
finally sold in 1870 from the Navy-yard in Wash- 
ington. She was then taken to New York, and 
a register as the Virginius was granted.- The 
Virginius sailed from Kingston, Jamaica, on the 
23d of last October, and a few days later attempt- 
ed to land at Cuba, but was driven away by Span- 
ish vessels. On October 31 she was pursued by 
the Tornado, and finally captured in what is 
averred to be neutral waters. She was taken 
to Santiago de Cuba; the captives, after a hasty 
trial, were condemned as pirates ; many of them 
were.summarily executed, and others consigned 
to ignominious punishment. 





The earliest skating day at the Central Park 
since it was opened was December 11, 1863. It 
is now the expectation that the large building 
which is being erected on the margin of the low- 
er lake, near the Terrace, will be ready for use 
by the 10th of December. It has been in posi- 
tion several winters, but is so constructed that 
it can be taken apart and stored during the sum- 
mer. This building contains a restaurant, sev- 
eral rooms, and a large hall for the use of skaters, 
all being well warmed. The upper story is de- 
signed especially for the accommodation of la- 
dies who frequent the ice. It costs about five 
thousand dollars every year to erect this build- 
ing and remove it, as repairs are always needed. 





Salmon lovers will be interested in the follew- 
ing communication: 
“ Unrrep States C Fisu ann F) 
Wasuineton, November 11, 1873. 
te aetna te, 1 good lot of 8: 
“Tam ec! ng to place a jot of Sacra- 
mento —_ in the Teteon River. Seth Green has 
250,000, and I will tell him to so dispose of a portion. 
“Very truly yours, 
“Spenorr W. Bary, Commissioner.” 








Several of the best Spanish iron-clads are now 
in the hands of the Intransigentes at Cartagena. 
Before these could be used against any foreign 

wer Spain must necessarily so reconcile this 
disorderly home element as to gain possession 
of the vessels, 





Terrible suffering is reported from Iowa from 
lack of food and clothing among the settlers in 
the northwestern sections. The harvest was 
a failure this year, chiefly in consequence of a 
plague of grasshoppers. An earnest appeal for 
relief is made. 





The nnfortunate Cardiff Giant was lately sold 
at New Orleans. The auctioneer intimated that 
$10,000 would be the correct figure io. ***> rel- 
ic, but was finally forced to let it go for eight 
dollars. The poor fellow who bought it spent 
eighteen dollars in trying to move it, and then 
gave up in disgust, and surrendered his right and 
title to a Jewish junk dealer. 





The prison where the Virginius captives were 
confined is described as a low gloomy building, 
two stories in height; and the place of their 
execution was distant from it about three-quar- 
ters of a mile. It is a low whitewashed struc- 





ture of forbidding aspect, standing on an emi- 


nence which may be seen from every part of 
the city. The building is scarred and battered 
with bullets on its northern side. Around it 


runs @ trench about two feet deep, into which 
the water from the roof falls. When prisoners 
are to be executed they are led to the edge of 
the trench, bound hand and foot, and required 
to kneel with faces toward the wall. When, at 
a given signal, the soldiers fire upon them, the 
unfortunate victims fall forward into the trench, 
and then, not unfrequently, the heavy artillery 
carriages are driven over the bodies. 





During the civil war 7000 men were employed 
in the Brooklyn Navy-yard; about 3500 have 
been recently engaged with special vigor in re- 
pairing and fitting be our vessels of war. Our 
government has no intention of being unpre- 
pared for any emergency. Business is going on 
in every navy-yard. 


Santiago de Cuba was formerly the capital of 
Cuba, and is now perhaps the second city in 
commetcial importance. It is a well-built city, 
but in consequence of its peculiar location is 
not regarded as healthy. 





At Ahmedabad, India, there is a ‘Society for 
the Prevention of Infant Marriages.”’ A recent 
number of the Sumsher Bahadoor publishes some 
by-laws for the regulation of business. One 
meeting will be held every month for discussion. 
Members are not required to pay any fixed in- 
é:allments, but donations voluntarily given will 
ve thankfully accepted. Members will be re- 
quired to observe the following rules: ‘‘ The 
bridegroom should be at least sixteen years old, 
and the bride at least five years younger. Mem- 
bers will have to register at the office at what 
age of the bride and bridegroom the marriage 
took place.”’ Other branch societies are to be 
started in other places. 





Kentucky is aremarkable State, and the dwell- 
ers therein possess wonderful vitality. A ‘‘ cred- 
ible witness” relates that not long ago an old 
woman died in the vicinity of Ramsey. She was 
in life eccentric, and, among other peculiarities, 
disliked flowers, and had forbidden that any be 
used at her funeral. Unfortunately a young 
lady who was present at the funeral was ignorant 
of this prohibition, and placed a wreath on her 
coffin, when the dead suddenly arose, seized the 
chaplet, and threw it at the offender! She then 
lay down in the coffin again. Such is the tale, 
illustrating the “ruling passion strong in death.” 





Tt is related of Alexandre Dumas, that when 
at the San Carlo Theatre, in Naples, one evening, 
he entered into conversation with a stranger 
seated near him. At the close of the perform- 
ance the stranger said, “‘I hope that we may 
have the pleasure of meeting again. I am Alex- 
andre Dumas.” 

‘*Oh, indeed !” replied the celebrated novelist, 
with his gay laugh; ‘so am I.” 

The stranger collapsed. 


During the trial of Marshal Bazaine, his wife, 
though deeply affected by the dreadful suspense, 
did not lose courage. She considered her hus- 
band entirely innocent, and kept up his spirits 
by hopes of an honorable acquittal. Her faith 
in his innocence, and her cheerful demeanor 
when in his company, greatly encouraged the 
marshal. Madame Bazaine is about twenty-five 
years of age, and a Mexican by birth. She has 
been residing in a very retired way at Versailles 
with her two children. 





Constancy is a virtue belenging more often to 
woman than to man. A young woman of Corn- 
wall, England, traveled all the way to California 
to marry the lover she had not seen for eight 
years. But she found him not only married, but 
the father of five children. 





Lewiston, thirty miles from Portland, is the 
largest cotton-manufacturing town in Maine, 
and the water-power there is the finest in the 
State. The city contains about 20,000 inhabit- 
ants, and the working force in the factories is 
not far from 7500. A large amount of capital is 
invested in the Lewiston mills, and they are 
chiefly owned by wealthy Boston men. The 
staple domestic fabrics are mostly manufactured 
there, the demand for which is more constant 
than for fancy fabrics and dress goods. There 
are in Lewiston eighteen manufacturing corpo- 
rations, ten cotton mills, running 250,000 spin- 
dies, and five woolen mills, with twenty sets of 
woolen machinery. Thirty-five thousand bales 
of cotton are annually consumed. There are 
annually produced thirty-five millions of yards 
of cotton and woolen goods, and three millions 
of grain bags. The annual value of the manu- 
factured product of the city is $11,000,000. 


———_— 


The trial of Marshal Bazaine was held in the 
Grand Trianon at Versailles, a mansion connect- 
ed memorably with the vicissitudes of many 
French sovereigns. The gallery in which the 
trial was held forms the entrance hall to the 
Grand Trianon. It is a long hall, about two 
hundred feet in length and fifty feet wide, light- 
ed by windows opening on the court-yard to the 
east and on to the garden to the west. It is en- 
tered by folding-doors at the southern side. All 
along each side of the hall there is a double row 
of columns of colored marble. This colonnade 
makes the width of the hall appear less than it 
really is, Marshal Bazaine has been the recipi- 
ent of numerous honors. He entered the army as 
a private soldier in 1831, and received many pro- 
motions, until he was made Marshal of France, 
in Mexico, in 1864. He has been fourteen times 
mentioned in General Orders with praise. In 
addition to the Grand Order of the Legion of 
Honor, to which he rose by regular degrees, he 
has at various times received the Grand Military 
Lion of Savoy, the Grand Cross of the Order of 
Leopold of Belgium, the Grand Cross of the Sun 
of Persia, the Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Eagle of Mexico, the Grand Cross of the Order 
of Notre Dame de Guadeloupe. He is a Knight 
Commander ot the Bath, a Knight of the Order 
of Charles III.,a Knight of St. Ferdinand of 
Spain, a Knight of the Order of Isabella the 
Catholic of Spain, and has also the military 
medal in France. As colonel, general of bri- 
gade, general of division, and marshal, he has 
held eighteen independent commands, and has 
been sent on two military missions. 











CasumMere Hoop. 


Cashmere Hood. 


Tuts hood is made of white cashmere, and is lined with blue 
The trimming consists of puffs and ruches of the material, 
Strings of similar ribbon. 


silk. 
and bows of blue gros grain ribbon. 


Silk and Tulle Hood. 


Tats hood of red silk is thinly wadded, and lined with lustring, 
and is covered on the outside with black dotted tulle. 


ming consists of a puff of silk and tulle, ruches 
and bows of red silk ribbon, and black lace. 
On the lefé side is a flower. 


Gentleman’s Shooting Suit, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue trowsers, leggings, and coat are of 
gray corduroy. ‘The leggings are closed 
with buttons and button-holes. Black leath- 
er belt. Game-bag and gun-sling of leather 
covered with gray linen; the latter is em- 
broidered. The illustrations, Figs. 1-3, page 
804, show the game-bag and the design for 
the gun-sling (see the accompanying descrip- 
tions). 





IVAN THE TERRIBLE. 


VAN VASSEILOVITCH, or John the 

son of Basil, known, perhaps, more fa- 
miliarly to us as Ivan the Terrible, was a 
man of noble person and presence, with a 
sharp, shrill voice, high forehead, piercing 
eye, restless, inquisitive manner. He was 
shrewd and acute in intellect, and not with- 
out generous, noble impulses, but of wild, 
untamed passions, and bratalized by the man- 
ners of his court and time. The court of 
Moscow was little more. civilized and re- 
fined than the tents of a Tartar horde. Deep 
drinking was the great pastime and only re- 
laxation of the Czar and his nobles. Ivan 
himself after his mid-day meal would drink 
himself into a stupor, fall asleep with his 
head upon the table, his courtiers watching 
him with nervous apprehension. Presently 
he awakes; perhaps he_is in a good humor, 
and laughs and jokes with his. complaisant 
companions; perhaps he turns his blood-shot 
eyes upon some suspected favorite, and orders 
him out for examination and question: im- 
palement to follow, possibly, or horrid torture 
of some sort. 

And yet in his youth this Ivan had been a 
prince of most fair promise, and had indeed 

lished great things: He had been 
married at an early age to a most exemplary 
wife, Anastatia, a daughter of the great house 
of Romanoff. This most excellent princess, 
while encouraging the development of his 
nobler nature, restrained by her influence the 
promptings of his lower inclinations—a most 
noble example to princesses of all sorts ; but 
unhappily she died in 1560. Her husband 
was yet young, but he had cast off the yoke 
of the ‘Tartars, conquered their cities of Ka- 
san and Astrakhan, and made the Volga from 
source to mouth a Russian stream—truly an 
excellent beginning. 

Bad times follow for the Muscovites: 
losses and defeats, great massacres by their 
mad, furious mouarch ; great slaugh*‘ 2r, too, 
at the hands of their enemies the Tartars. 
Yearly, and sometimes twice a year, they 
are overrun by fierce Tartar hordes. In 
1571 the Khan of the Crimea sweeps the 
country with an army of two hundred thou- 
savd horsemen. Ivan essays to meet him, 
but his army is mutinous, and refuses to 
fight. ‘The Russ emperor aban¢ > his cap- 
ital to its fate, and flies with his treasures 
and body-guard to a fortified monastery sixty 
miles away. ‘The enemy encamp around 
Moscow, powerless for a regular siege, but 
holding the city in strict blockade, and es- 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 








saying sundry Scythian devices in the incendiary way. 
‘These succeed at last. ‘lhe enemy fires the high stee- 
ple of St. John’s ‘Church, and, a wonderful stormy 
wind then blowing, the whole city is soon wrapped in 
flames. This city of Moscow was then a huge cluster 
of wooden booths; the streets were paved with wooden 
planks, all pine wood, fall of turpentine, and ready for 
a blaze; the roofs were mostly of bark. ‘The whole 
city quickly becomes one glowing incandescent mass. 
The people fly from the cruel flames to the crueler Tar- 
tars outside; the gates are choked with the’ fugitives ; 
the moats, the water-courses, stopped and filled up with 
bodies. Countless thousands perish by fire, by suffo- 
cation, by drowning, by the swords of the ‘artars, 
These plunder the fugitives, make slaves of the choic- 
est of them, and ride away rejoicing to gheir own coun- 
try, laden with booty. 

After this the Khan sends an embassade to his enemy 
Ivan, ‘‘a most ugly creature without reverence,” to 
taunt and flout him, and offer him a rusty knife to cut 
his throat withal. Ivan rages, tears his hair and beard 
from madness ; has almost a mind to follow his enemy’s 
counsel. But presently recovering, he sets to work, 
dissolves his army, that fought not a stroke for him, 
questions his chief men and captains how such a dis- 
grace came to pass, puts some to the torture, some to 
death. Then he makes haste to replenish, cleanse, and 
repair his burned capital; drives into it merchants and 
craftsmen from other cities and towns, gives them free 
markets, and relieves them from all taxes. Seven 
thousand masons and workmen are building up a fine 
strong wall round about the city. But Ivan himself 
trusts not his person there. He dreads his own sub- 
jects and every one about him, and he draws off to 
Vologda on the Dwina, for he has a purpose in his 
head that, if all else fail him, he will take refuge in 
England with his treasures. So he collects a flotilla 
there, and stores all his best things in the island of 
Solovetzkoi, in the White Sea, ready to sail away. 

About this time he consorted much with one Dr. 
Eliseus Bomel, a Westphalian, but educated in En- 
gland, at Cambridge. He became a physician in En- 
gland, and also an astrologer. For suspicion of some 
unholy practices he was put in prison by Parker, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, but was liberated on his promise 
to take himself away to the Czar of Muscovy. Ivan loved necro- 
mancy, and made much of the doctor, who rose highly in his 
favor. Bomel suggests to Ivan that he should become a suitor 
to Elizabeth, the great Queen of England. Ivan sees difficulties 
at first: he has two wives living, and many kings and great 
princes have been suitors to her, anid could not prevail. But he 
calls to mind his own prowess with the fair sex, plumes himself 
upon his wisdom, greatness, and riches, and is so far embarked 
upon the business that he puts the empress, his latest consort, 


into a nunnery. 


fusion every where. 
the universal cry. 








The trim- 
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Fig. 1.—Gentcemin's Syoorine Suy?.—Frowrt, Fig, 2.—GentTLeMAnN’s SHootine Surt,—Back. 
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Still the design does not develop itself. 
now has a wonderful device in his head, by which he hopes to 
restore his popularity and replenish his treasury. 
resigns his crown to a Tartar khan, who has been baptized under 
the name of Simeon, 
ters patent, privileges, franchises, to resume all the charters of 
towns and monasteries. 
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Sirk anp Tutte Hoop. 


Tyan 
He formally 
He sets on the new king to caicel all let- 


At this there is much terror and con- 

** The old Czar was not so bad, after all,” is 
** Let him come back to us.” The cunning 
Ivan graciously complies; the puppet king 
fades into oblivion, ‘There are great gifts to 
be furnished by every body on the Czar’s 
gracious re-accession. He renews and con- 
firms all charters and privileges—for a con- 
sideration. 

Unfortunate Bomel now fell under the ty- 
rant’s suspicion. He had been corresponding 
with the kings of Poland and Sweden. It 
seems, too, that he had deceived the emperor 
about the age of Elizabeth, having represent- 
ed her as a young woman, whereas she was 
already over forty—there being then no A/- 
manach de Gotha for authoritative reference. 
Anyhow, Bomel was doomed. He was tor- 
tured—roasted alive, with inconceivable hor- 
rors. Horsey, an Englishman, who relates 
the’ story, was an eye-witness, ‘‘I preste 
among many others,” he says, ‘‘ to see him: 
caste up his eyes naminge Christe, cast into 
a dungion and diéd there.” 

Ivan, however, long hungered after an En- 
glish wife. He learned from an English 
physician, one Dr, Jacobs, that a kinswoman 
of the queen, Lady Mary Hastings, was of 
marriageable age and fair presence. ‘Then, 
in 1582, he dispatches an envoy to England 
to open to Elizabeth his project of an alli- 
ance, and te demand an interview with the 
lady, and obtain her portrait. He was, 
moreover, to inquire as to her age, her de- 
gree of relationship to the queen, her father’s 
rank, and other matters. 

In case the queen objected that the Czar 
was already married, he might own the fact, 
but allege that the empress was no king's 
daughter or princess, that he did not like her, 
and meant to put her away. That he had 
already had six wives could hardly have been 
thrown in his teeth with any propriety by the 
daughter of the eighth Harry. 

On the other hand, his bride would be 
required to embrace the Greek faith; the 
Czarowitz would not be deprived of his rights 
to the succession, but her possible male issue 
would be suitably provided for, 

The Muscoyite embassador was received 
with much distinction; but Elizabeth was 
not favorably affected to marriages in general, 
and threw cold water on the project. She 
depreciated the proposed bride as ill-favored : 
she had only lately recovered from small-pox, 
she was no subject for the limner’s art. The 
envoy, however, persevered, although some 
discredit was cast upon his suit by the news 
that came from Russia, that the reigning em- 
press had just been confined of a son—the 
unfortunate Demetrius, who was assassinated 
in the following reign. ‘The embassador re- 
fused to credit the news, and persisted in de- 
manding an interview with Lady Mary, which 
was at last granted. 

The meeting was arranged to take place in 
a wide tent in the garden of York House, in 
the daytime, in order that the envoy might 
judge of her complexion in the full glare of 
daylight. 

‘The interview is thus described by Horsey : 

‘*Her Majesty caused that lady (Mary 
Hastings) to be atended one, with divers 
great ladies and maieds of honnor and‘yonge 
noblemen, the nomber of each apointed, to 
be seen by the said ambassodor in Yorcke 
House garden. She put one a staetly coun- 
tenance accordinglie. The ambassodor, at- 
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tended with divers other noblemen and others, 
was brought before her Ladyship; cast down 
his countenance, fell prostrate to her feet, rise, 
runne backe from her, his face still towards het, 
she and the rest admiringe’ at his manner, said 
by an interpritor, yt did suffice him to behold the 
angell he hoped should be his master’s espouse ; 
commended her angellicall' countenance, state, 
and admirable beauty. She after was called by 
her familliar frends in court the Emporis of 
Muscovia.” 

Lady Mary Hastings, however, appears to have 
been frightened at the character of her proposed 
husband, and she finally declined the alliance. 

Ivan, however, is soon called to the embrace 
of another and less attractive bride. He falls 
sick, not without suspicion of poison. He sends 
for witches from the north: sixty of them come, 
but their divinations afford him no solace. A 
great blazing star’is seen every night over the 
city of Moscow; every thing betokens the death 
of the great Czar. Every day he is carried into 
his treasury to gloat over the riches he has accu- 
mulated, perhaps in hope to win some strength 
from his jewels. He covers his arm and hand 
with corals and turquoises ; they show their vir- 
tue by paling upon his poisoned veins. His 
staff royal is brought out—the horn of a rhinoc- 
eros loaded with gems, of great virtue against 
poisons. It is of no avail to him. ‘The ruby, 
most comfortable to the heart, brain, and vigor 
of man, has no restorative power for the Czar. 
His beloved sapphires, preserving and increasing 
courage, and full of sovereign’ virtues, can do 
him no good, He faints among his treasures, 
and is carried away. But he revives again, lives 
on to the day fixed by the witches and warlocks 
for his last. He is yet heart-whole; Ivan is 
himself again. He threatens to burn his sooth- 
sayers or bury them alive. ‘* The day has come, 
indeed, but it is not passed,” he is reminded, 
like that greater Cesar. Weil, let them burn 
after sundown. He goes to his bath, and stays 
there three or four hours. He comes out re- 
freshed, and challenges one of his gentlemen to 
chess. With his own hands he sets out the 
board—all but the king, whom he can not make 
stand in his place. ‘Then he faints and falls 
backward. A great ontcry and stir; and while 
the palace resounds with the tramp of hurrying 
feet, Ivan lies choked and dead upon the floor. 





THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS, 


[From our Own CorREsPoNDEnT. } 


BRIGHTON. 
S we have got on the subject of wintering- 
places in England, I must not omit to say 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 19 and 20. 
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and established it, as it was supposed, for evermore 
as a royal abode. But this was a vain hope. 
The once royal palace, with its fantastic gather- 
ing of domes and minarets and pinnacles, has de- 
scended from its former sublime pedestal to the 
level of an assembly-room, a curiosity, a conven- 
ience for givers of balls. As a resource for the 
latter it stands unrivaled, and perhaps it ac- 
counts, in some measure, for the unflagging round 
of such entertainments that are kept up almost at 
every season of the year in the town and neigh- 
borhood. 

Brighton is about fifty miles south of London, 
and is reached by the express in an hour and 
some few minutes. ‘This accounts for its being 
so universal a favorite with men of business, of- 
ficial men, etc., who swarm to its mild shelter in 
the dreary winter season, rurring up and down 
to their work with facility, and snatching be- 
tween times the refreshing ozone breezes of the 
‘*sea without ships.” ‘The town stands near 
the centre of the curved line of coast of which 
the east and west points are respectively Beachy 
Head and Selsea Bill. It is built upon a slope, 
and is sheltered from the ruffian blast of the 
North by the high land of the South Downs, 
which, from the east to the central part of 
Brighton, press close wpon the sea and form 
high chalk cliffs. ‘The sea-frontage occupies a 
space of abont three: miles, so there is no lack 
of sea-views from the houses, the finest of which 
are situated on the Marine-Parade—at least those 
that are available for visitors, The inner part 
of the town, which is composed of handsome 
squares and streets, with fine, sometimes splen- 
did houses, is inhabited by the permanent resi- 
dents, who do not care to have the great ex- 
panse of glistening sea under their windows all 
the year round, and who seldom let their houses. 
It may be well to mention, for the benefit of those 
who suffer from any weakness of the eyes, that 

srighton is by no means a suitable place for 
them. The glare of the sea affects therm pain- 
fully, and sometimes to such a degree that they 
are compelled, even at a great sacrifice, to give 
up their lodgings and leave the town. There 
are excellent hotels at Brighton, and a large 
number of them, capital shops of every descrip- 
tion, and, as regards education, its resources are 
only second to the metropolis. In fact, they 
need not be called second, for the best masters 
migrate to the Marine Parade during the season 
there, and there is an abundant supply of good 
resident ones. Schools, both for boys and girls, 
are to be had of the best; some of the finest 
finishing schools, as they are termed, are at 
Brighton. 

The society is as good as is to be had any 
where, not merely as regards the floating waves 


a few words abont Brighton, that most fashionable of all English | warm sea-breezes toward November, but at other seasons of the 4 of London life borne down by the wind of fashion during win- 
sea-places—-most fashionable and most expensive when you go | year a very commodious and delightful place of residence, Cur | ter, but among that large class of refined and exclusive families 
there with the crowd who rush down from London to inhale | American friends aré of an inquisitive turn of mind, it is seid, 
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and like to know 
the _ beginning 
and the end of 
things. I wish 
I could tell you 
something cer- 
tain about the or- 
igin of Brighton, 
but I believe no- 
body can. It is 
generally  sup- 
posed to descend 
from a Saxon 
bishop . named 
Brighthelm, who 
dwelt there in re- 
mote ages, and 
who eventually 
gave it his name; 
but this is one 
of those legends 
that you may be- 
lieve or disbe- 
lieve as the fancy 
suits you. ‘Then 
there is a story 
of a colony of 
Normans having 
alighted here 
soon after the 
Conqueror’s ar- 
rival in England, 
and of their be- 
ing routed away 
by a colony of 
Flemings just as 
they had settled 
down comforta- 
bly in their new 
quarters. ButI 
don’t vouch for 
this any more 
than for the Sax- 
on bishop. One 
thing is certain, 
that Brighton 
had not lifted its 
head out of the 
wave into public 
notice at all un- 
til the middle of 
the eighteenth 
century, and that 
ever since that 
time it has gone 
on growing and 
flourishing - in 
public favor un- 
til, likethe bean- 
stalk in the story, 
“it eouldn’t grow 
no _ higher.”— 
George 1V. made 
it his chief sum- 
mer residence, 
and later on the 
Pavilion arose, 


who have made it their home. There is a saying in England 
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Fig. 2.—Draconat Crotn Dress 1x Two SHapres or Gray.—Fronr. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 11-17. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





that when you live at Brighton you are certain 
to see every body you know once in three 
years, and it has perhaps more truth in it than 
the average number of popular sayings. The 
London doctors believe in Brighton to an ex- 
traordinary degree, and send their patients down 
for a change and a breath of fresh air almost as 
easily as they order them out for a drive. Yet, 
with all due respect to the learning of the facul- 
ty, the writer makes bold to challenge the uni- 
versal wisdom of this. I have known more than 
one instance where the climate acted most dis- 
astrously on delicate subjects, or persons with a 
germ of consumption, for instance. I don’t pre- 
tend to explain the cause, but I can assure you 
it is a fact that the soft, south-fanned air of the 
place does not suit indiscriminately persons with 
delicate chests. Torquay is the place for them ; 
but I will say a few words on this latter by- 
and-by. 

Epicures will rejoice in the unrivaled South 
Down mutton, which is to be had nowhere un- 
der the sun, so they declare, as good as at 
Brighton. ‘‘ It’s worth the journey to eat a leg 
of South Down at Brighton,” I remember hear- 
ing one of these of the earth earthy mortals ex- 
claim, with indescribable gusto. Let lovers of 
mutton bear this in mind. 

There are churches, of course, in abundance 
in so fashionable a resort of cultivated Chris- 
tianity, and baths, and a theatre, where the stars 
come down at proper seasons and shine in the 
Brighton firmament; and, for those benevolent- 
ly inclined, there are ample opportunities in the 
form of charity-schools, Sunday and common 
schools; and last, though to many not least, 
there exists the magnetic attraction of a fine 
race-course about a mile east of the town, on 
the summit of the most beautiful part of the 
Downs. 

The town is well fortified, a circumstance 
worth mentioning for the satisfaction of those 
nervous persons who, on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, live in perpetual terror of an invasion by 
some foreign foe. There is no vestige of the old 
fortifications raised by Henry VIII. and Queen 
Bess, but there is a formidable battery, first 
erected in 1793, when the roar of the Revolu- 
tion was sending its echoes across the sea, and 
rebuilt in 1830. 

Brighton possesses one more claim to the 
preference of American visitors whose steps are 
bent toward the Continent after a sojourn in the 
mother country: it is a most convenient start- 
ing-point for France. Since the establishment 
of steamboats and the erection of the chain 
pier it has become a packet station, and you can 
go from here to Paris via Dieppe and Rouen, in 
preference to the more expensive route of Dover 
and i Comet. 





LITTLE ANNETTE. 
Lirrte Annette! little Annette! 
With your rosy cheeks and tresses of jet; 
With the lashes concealing your gypsy eyes, 
Meet for a king's or an emperor's prize! 
Your white teeth gleaming like drifted snow, 
Or shining like pearls in a well-laid row; 
Little Annette! little Annette! 
I hear the ring of your laughter yet. 
Little Annette! darling Annette! 
Only a year has flown, and yet, 
Ere you could melt the snow with your breath, 
A messenger came, and his name was Death! 
Little Annette! darling Annette! 
Never your face can I forget. 
Listen! The angels are calling yet 
Over the pine-trees, ‘‘ Little Annette!” 





BABY AND BABY’S NURSE. 


OW closely soever woman may find shut 
against her certain avenues of human en- 


young infants, woman may act without let or hin- 
Compassion or necessity may, indeed, 
tempt some tender-hearted man to assume tem- 
porarily the functions of nurse, but let a woman 
and how cheerfully, how gracefully, 
the post of duty be resigned to her as hers 

of right, and as a matter of course! 
It is questionable whether any avocation so 








rice, wedging it in with a large silver fork. J/ 
n'importe. ‘The prompting love was all the 
same. With what an air of conscious superior- 
ity and benignity Jemmie, who can just totter 
alone, looks down upon “‘‘ittle sissie” in arms! 

And who shall say how mighty are the deeds 
to spring from these budding germs of benevo- 
lence? Let them swell those buds of brotherly 
kindness, shielded by the fostering care of pa- 
rental watchfulness! In the after-struggle to 
come with the selfishness of the world memories 
of the disinterested affection poured forth to 
bless our childhood will invest us with a pano- 
ply of faith in the charities of our race strong 
enough to withstand many an onset of tempta- 
tion urging us not to believe in any good. 

The attractiveness of the theme has beguiled 
us into generalities, when we meant to confine 
ourselves to a few specific directions for the treat- 
ment of new-born babies. 

The very first charge to give a nurse is to 
remember that, small though the little creatures 
are, they still must breathe. Do not cover the 
baby’s face, as is yet the manner of some nurses. 
Accustom a child from the first to inhale fresh 
air, taking the precaution to protect the top and 
back of the head, so as to be shielded from ex- 
posure to draughts of air. So simple a direction 
may seem trivial, but the following occurrence, 
happening under the writer’s own observation, 
proves that it may not be wholly superfluous. 
Two uncommonly intelligent ladies, calling upon 
the mother of an infant two weeks old, express- 
ed a wish to see the child. The mother, being 
called away, left them, and when she returned 
to the bedside found that the ladies had drawn 
the blankets so closely that in a few more min- 
utes there would have been no further need for 
care: the little creature was well-nigh smothered. 

Careful tenderness is the next requisite for a 
nurse to possess. Gentleness may be cultivated. 
‘The mere rough handling of a baby’s feeble frame 
may cause discomfort amounting to pain. Be 
gentle in touch, if you would nurse successfully. 
Have you never seen a crying child soothed and 
hushed by a mere transfer from the arms of one 
person to those of another more gentle and 
motherly ? 

Remember to keep the baby warm. Colic, 
that scourge of the first month of babyhood, may 
be in great measure warded off by simply ob- 
serving to maintain the baby’s body at proper 
temperature. Especially guard the feet from 
cold. A baby kept always dry and warm will 
seldom be troubled with colic. 

Washing and dressing baby is the important 
event of the day to a young mother, and no tri- 
fling duty is it to perform. Let the nurse choose 
an hour when she may uninterruptedly go 
through her task, a place where her charge shall 
not be exposed to cold. Use tepid water, so as 
to occasion no shock to the child, and submerge 
the whole body as soon as the navel is perfectly 
healed. Let the process be as rapid as is con- 
sistent with thoroughness, and rub well with a 
soft towel until reaction is produced. Every 
piece of clothing, after being well aired and 
warmed, should be arranged in its proper order 
and hung near by, so as to be put on without de- 
lay or running about from place to place with 
the naked child in one’s arms (as is often done) 
to procure essentials that should all have been 
provided beforehand. Dip a clean linen rag in 
water before proceeding to do the rest of the 
washing, and wipe off thoroughly the coating of 
curdled milk adhering to the tongue, gums, and 
roof of the mouth. By a daily attention to this 
direction all danger of thrush is removed. 

Secure the clothes firmly, but by inserting two 
fingers between the flannel band and child's 
body, as you are pinning it on, make sure of not 
fastening it too tightly. Use as few pins as pos- 
sible, but let the few that are indispensable be 
large: they are less apt to slip and stick in the 
child. 

Do not feed a baby every time it cries, but 
aim to have regular hours for giving it nourish- 
ment. ‘Three hours is a good interval to allow 
between the meals, but be certain that the sup- 
ply is adequate to the infant's wants at those 
times. Underfed children will be fretful; over- 
fed children will be sickly. No directions, how- 
ever explicit, can supply the lack of constant, 
unremitting on the part of a nurse. 
Mother-love fortunately does not often need a 
reminder, yet even such love can not always 
take the place of experience. She, then, is 
not a wise mother who does not gladly avail 
herself of hints meant to aid her in the dis- 
charge of her important if lowly task of striv- 
ing in the first days of infancy to lay those foun- 
dations of vigorous, robust health that are the 
best mere earthly blessing that can be bequeath- 
ed to man, 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Rion Weppre Fevrr Caxe.—To one pound of flour, 
put ten eggs, a pound of sugar, a pound of butter, two 
pounds of raisins, one pound of currants, three-quar- 
ters of a pound of citron, three-quarters of a pound 
of blanched almonds cut up, a large nutmeg, a dessert- 

of pounded mace, and a gill of French bran- 


dy or wine. To produce the rich dark color so much 
admired in this kind of cake use brown sugar, but es- 


of eggs very light, and separately. Flour the fruits, 
and lastly, bake in a steady slow oven, and the recipe 
can not fail. 

Tratrax Caxr.—Into two tea-cupfals of sifted flour 
stir in well one tea-spoonful of cream of tartar; beat 
with the yolks of five eggs until perfectly light two 

of sand sugar; then add slowly the grated 
rind and juice of one large lemon, and li, atly beat in 
the stiffly beaten whites of four eggs. In five table- 

of cold water mix well half a tea-spoonful 
of soda, and add just as the cake goes into the oven. 
Bake in two tins exactly of a size, with upright sides, 
“brick shape.” Beat as ordinary icing (allowing ten 
tea-spoonfuls of flour sugar to the white of one egg) 





the whites of two eggs; when stiff enough, stir in the 
tind of one and juice of two oranges, and spread be- 
tween the cakes. 

Stiff brown paper should always be kept around 
cake to exclude the air. The same piece of paper can 
be used a long time, and it is better than each time 
procuring a fresh piece, as a piece used once or twice 
becomes greasy, and does not absorb any more from 
the cake. Wrap the cake well in the paper before put- 
ting it in the cake-box. 

In using porcelain kettles, when fruit, etc., sticks to 
the bottom, put in warm ashes, and cover with cold 
water ; let it remain afew minutes, pour off, and wash ; 
if not clean th first time, soak again, and longer. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From ovr Own CorRESFONDENT. | 
The Pay of Lawyers and Painters.—Making Eyes.— 
fter the Ball.—A dismal Dinner-Party. 
HE luck of the Whigs in the distribution of 
patronage is proverbial, but so many bish- 
oprics and high legal offices it has probably never 
been any minister's lot to give away as have 
chanced to Mr. Gladstone. The Lord Chief 
Justiceship of the Common Pleas and a Vice- 
Chancellorship—the pay of the one being seven 
thousand pounds a year, and that of the other 
five thousand—have ‘‘ fallen in” this week. The 
Attorney-General, ‘“‘silver-tongued” Coleridge, 
has decided to accept the former post, but not 
without considerable hesitation, which suggests 
what sums per annum lawyers must needs make 
in this happy land! The Attorney-Generalship 
(which is not, however, a permanency, its pos- 
sessor going out with the ministry) was com- 
uted lately at £8000,* and yet that officer is al- 
lowed to practice on his private account; unless 
that latter point was conceded, it was urged that 
no barrister with a good business would be in- 
duced to take the £8000! And yet if a good 
author, such as Dickens, makes his £8000 a year, 
the hands of even his admirers are held up at so 
magnificent a success—an astonishment which, 
since there are not two Dickenses, seems rather 
anomalous. 

Painters are better paid than authors, the rea- 
son of this being that the wealth of England, 
though very great, is in few hands, and there 
are no means by which a rich man can exhibit 
his riches so obviously as by buying pictures ; 
moreover, since this personal wealth is ever in- 
creasing, the buying of pictures, no matter at 
how extravagant a price, is in the end a good 
investment. For instance, the purchaser of Mil- 
lais’s ‘* Chill October,” the late Mr. Benyon, who 
gave, I believe, £3000 for it, may be said to have 
lost £150 a year by its possession; but it might 
be sold to-morrow for £5000. For the unsold 
pictures of Sir Edwin Landseer—or, in other 
words, for the sweepings of his studio—an emi- 
nent picture dealer has just offered £50,000, 

At the rear of the late Duke of Bedford's 
house, in Kensington, built for a ‘* beloved ob- 
ject,” whose untimely death, it is said, hastened 
that of his grace, Mr. Millais is now building a 
mansion for himself, for the mere ground of 
which that fortunate artist has given seven thou- 
sand pounds. Compared with such rewards as 
these, how scanty are the gains of the poor au- 
thors! How moderate—I will not say inade- 
quate—are the few thousand pounds a year that 
even the best of writers receives for his gossip / 

There are, however, even worse trades than 
literature—at all events, in Paris. At the famous 
artificial eye manufactory in that city—where 
four hundred eyes are made per oon, besides 
the enormous quantity of eyes that the fair Pa- 
risians make at their victims—there is a gentle- 
man kept in the show-room for this queer pur- 

: he has but one eye himself, and in the 
socket of the other it is his mission to place eyes 
—brown, blue, and black—in order that intend- 
ing purchasers may judge of the general effect! 
I would just as soon be an author (if not sooner), 
and have my book criticised by the Saturday 
Review, as undertake such employment. 1 am 
told that even ‘‘ wicked eyes” are sold that wink 
at the approach of beauty, but this may be an 
exaggeration; the artificiality, however, of none 
of these eyes can be detected, unless a fly hap- 
pens to settle upon it, and a certain insect-de- 
terrent polish is employed to avert this catas- 
trophe. 

Ever since the publication of those dreadful 
articles on the “ girl of the period” a stream of 
scandal has set in against the husband-hunters. 
This is the latest and worst: A young lady who 
had set her heart upon, or, let us say, who had 
resolved to marry at all hazards, a young gentle- 
man of fortune much given to horseflesh, was 
staying under the same roof with him in a great 
country-house. She left nothing undone to con- 
ciliate his affections, and is even said to have 
taken beer at breakfast, instead of coffee, be- 
cause of his very pronounced attachment to malt 
liquors. She went to a hunt ball, and having 
danced him down there, was not a little exhaust- 
ed herself in consequence. ‘The next morning, 
feeling rather unwell, and having lit on a MS. 
work of his, corresponding to what would have 
been an album in a youth of a literary turn, she 
came upon this ul recipe: ‘‘ A Diet Drink 
after the Ball.—Take of rue two handfuls; 
reots of madder and sharp-pointed dock, each 
four ounces; guiacum wood and sassafras wood, 
of each two ounces. Boil them in four pints of 
stale beer; then strain off, and give it lukewarm.” 
She concocted this, and had even begun to sip 
it, when a dear young friend, who fortunately 
did not happen to be her rival, ex a 
doubt whether this ‘‘ diet after the ball” might 
not refer to some equine patient—a horse, in- 
stead of a human being—as, in point of fact, it 
did. It had its effect, however, for her cavalier 
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contentious” business, i. ¢., for merely giving advice 
to the Crown; if the case has to be contended, the 
~General is extra. 
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was so touched by this proof of her devoted trust- 
fulness that he consented to be put in double 
harness. 

A dreary dinner-party is not unusual even ‘in 
the best circles,” but surely none ever came up 
for dismalness to that which M. Rabelles, the 
French artist, is said to have given the other 
day in Paris, Twenty years ago, it seems, he 
was a member of a delightful coterie of thirteen 
— itself an unlucky number—which included Al- 
fred de Musset, Théophile Gautier, and other ce- 
lebrities in literature or art. Year by year these 
friends always dined together on a certain day, 
and as they died off, the chairs for the whole 
number were still set as usual, as though in de- 
spite of death, But this year all had left the 
sunshine for ‘‘the sunless land’ except the old 
artist, who, at eighty-four, dined with the twelve 
empty chairs around him, and nothing but the 
memories of the dead, the sorrowful echoes of 
the jests that had once set the table in a roar, 
for his companions! If his appetite did not fail 
him, I envy M. Rabelles his constitution, both of 
mind and body. R. Kemste, of London. 
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Book the Pirst. 
REUBEN CULWICK. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR, 


Revsen Curwick did not wait to hear any 
more, but ran at his utmost speed to the end of 
the street in the hope of overtaking the little feet 
that he thought might have strayed in the direc- 
tion of the market-gardens where he had been 
accustomed to take her. But there was no sign 
of his adopted girl, and we may say at once that 
Reuben never saw her in Hope Street again. As 
suddenly as she had crossed his life, bettering 
and brightening it as by a strange influence for 
good, so suddenly did she pass away, leaving not 
a trace behind by which to follow her. 

When he came back to Hope Lodge, baffled 
and heart-sick, when to all the inquiries which 
he made there was only one answer returned, 
that no one had seen poor Tots, the stern con- 
sciousness came to him that he had lost her— 
that the little daughter, friend, companion, would 
never again be as sunshine to his home. He did 
not betray his thoughts; he went on with his 
search ; he expressed a confidence in her discov- 
ery that he did not realize. He ‘* billed” every 
dead-wall in Camberwell with his ‘‘ Rewards ;” 
he gave all the information that he had to im- 
part to the police; he attended at the police 
court to state her case before a magistrate, and 
to get the facts into the newspapers; but Tots 
returned not, and every effort was in vain. One 
or two scraps of information, real or false, came 
tc the front to bewilder him, but there was no 
real clew obtained. A woman in the street had 
seen a well-dressed gentleman stooping and talk- 
ing to a little golden-haired child in the Camber- 
well Road, and upon her asking what was the 
matter, she remembered the gentleman saying 
that the little girl had strayed from home, but 
that he was going to take her back again, as the 
child had told him where she lived ; but whether 
this was Tots or not it was impossible to prove, 
and the woman begged so hard for remuneration 
for coming to Hope Lodge that Reuben believed 
she had invented the story. 

In three weeks’ time Reuben Culwick had 
learned to despair. He did not know how much 
he had loved the child till the house was desti- 
tute of her presence, and the little chair stood 
empty in the corner, and he could only look at 
it through his tears. Sometimes he wished that 
she had died, and that he had seen her buried, 
rather than have lost her thus, and be left to 
wonder where she was, and in whose hands. 
He became a grave man, who did not care for 
intrusion on his thonghts, and who resented it 
with bitterness. He sat in his room and brood- 
ed on the mystery ; he left his desk unopened for 
days together ; he tried to read, and failed; and 
when a strange stroke of good luck—in its little 
way—came to him, he took it grimly as a man 
whose spirits misfortune had crushed out. The 
novel which had drifted into many hands had 
found a patron at last, and the sum of twenty- 
five pounds was offered for it, the publisher tak- 
ing on himself all risk. It was not a large sum, 
but it was more than Reuben had calculated 
upon, possibly more than he had been in posses- 
sion of since his quarrel with his father, more 
than of late days he had thought the book worth. 
He accepted the terms, and pocketed his money, 
which did not make his heart lighter; he had 
rather have seen Tots back than his first novel 
in all the glory of paper and print, and that is 
saying an immense deal for this young man’s 
love for the child, 

Three weeks had passed, we repeat, and they 
were like three years to Reuben Culwick. His 
second cousin was getting well then, although 
coming back to strength with slow degrees; and 
he was glad of that, if he showed but little sign 
of rejoicing in those dull days. The loss of one 
protégée appeared to have weakened his interest 
in another, although he was always kind to Sa- 
rah Eastbell. John Jennings and his sister he 
had not forgiven in his heart; he attributed the 
loss of Tots to their want of ordinary care, and 
when, on one occasion, Lucy would have sermon- 
ized upon his trouble, he turned upon her with 
words of acrimony which she never afterward 
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forgot. In her own way she was sorry for the 
child’s loss too; but he did not believe it, and 
he told her that she had never liked her, and 
was glad that she was gone, and that at all 
events he would not have any homily or sym- 
pathy from her. 

The three. weeks had turned, and the fourth 
week had commenced with work on the Trumpet 
that there was no setting aside—which was all 
the better for Reuben at that time, and took him 
out of himself—when Sarah Eastbell found 
strength to walk down stairs, supported by Miss 
Jennings on one side and by Reuben on the oth- 
er. The two who had rescued Sarah from dan- 
ger had each a share in her first great step to- 
ward convalescence. Reuben had been anxious 
to place his own room at her disposal, but Lucy 
Jennings had interfered at once. 

“No, that won’t do,” she had said; ‘‘ she 
must keep with me and John until she returns 
to Worcester.” 

**T am not going to be in it.” 

“* How’s that?” asked Lucy. 

He had always objected to be questioned, and 
he was disposed to be harsh and irritable at 
times now. 

‘* Because I shall be a hundred miles away,” 
he added, sharply. 

**On business ?” 

ce ” 


**T am glad that you are beginning to work 
again,” she said, very meekly. 

“* Why ?” 

“You are always at your best when you are 
most busy.” 

He did not reply, thongh her soft answers sur- 
prised him not alittle. It was only when he was 
in high spirits that she was full of acerbity; in 
his trouble she was a gentle woman enough. 
They were like the two figures in the child’s 
weather- house, and only one could come into 
the light at a time. 

They took Sarah Eastbell down stairs, and 
there she said to Reuben, 

‘*« This is one step closer to Worcester, cousin.” 

** Yes,” answered Reuben; ‘‘you and I will 
be marching side by side into St. Oswald’s pres- 
ently.” 

Which they never did. 

When he had left for town, and for his in- 
structions from the Zrumpet, Sarah turned quick- 
ly to Lucy— 

** He is better to-day. The old self is coming 
back that made him so dear a man.” 

** Don’t say that,” cried Lucy; ‘‘don’t let a 
man know at any time that any one thinks he’s 
dear to any body.” 

Sarah laughed at this inelegant summing up, 
and Lucy added, sententiously, ‘* It would spoil 
the best of men.” 

The next day Sarah was well enough to be of 
use a little, and she volunteered her services to 
John Jennings, who was still at work for the 
Saxe-Gotha. He had not done well with Mr. 
Splud, in whom he still had a certain amount of 
faith, despite the fallacy of many promises; but 
the public came on fine nights to see the fire- 
works, and Mr. Splud doled out a sovereign now 
and then, and kept the pyrotechnist going—that 
is, going a little further down the hill each week. 

Sarah found that she could manage “the 
lengths” better than John Jennings, and the 
long pipe-like strips, which were filled with a 
thin vein of gunpowder, and were afterward 
twisted into a variety of shapes, grew under her 
hands more rapidly than under Three-fingered 
Jack’s. John Jennings was struck with this 
rapidity, and pondered over it. An odd idea 
that had been in his head some days took action 
upon it also. He was an amazingly slow man 
as a rule, but he went off like one of his own 
_ rockets after Sarah had been assisting him for a 
week, and Reuben was back again and oscilla- 
ting in the old fashion between Camberwell and 
town. Sarah was stronger then; she had walked 
round the garden once that day before beginning 
work. 

“You are very handy, Sarah,” John said, 
dreamily regarding her, and leaving off his work 
to observe her more attentively. ‘* It is astonish- 
ing how quickly you have taken to the business.” 

‘<If I am of assistance, I am glad.” 

** What a comfort you would be to a man a 
week or two before November, when he doesn’t 
know which way to turn!” 

‘“* Why November ?” 

‘* Guy Fawkes season.’ 

‘‘Oh!” said Sarah; ‘‘I shall be a long way 
from here before November.” 

John Jennings was about to say something 
very quickly in reply, but he paused and stared 
at her instead. Suddenly he got up, unlocked 
his cupboard, and refreshed himself with a small 
glass of whisky behind the cupboard door, which 
he kept well between Sarah and the bottle. Lucy 
was up stairs setting Reuben’s room to rights, 
and there was a fair field before him. 

‘* You are not obliged to go away without you 
like,” he said, as he came back and sat down. 

“Oh yes, I am.” 

** You are very handy,” he said again, “‘ and 
I’m not so old as you fancy by a good many 
years, and you are quite a young woman. When 
you are well and strong, we might make a match 
of it, Sarah, Why not?” . 

** Good gracious!” said Sarah Eastbell. 

It was her first offer, and she took it with a 
fair amount of philosophy, despite her weakness. 
She was more astonished than confused, although 
there was a flickering of color for an instant on 
her cheeks. 

**T don’t want you to hurry over it,” he con- 
tinued, confidentially, ‘‘ or to tell Lucy any thing 
about it yet, or even to drop a hint to your 
cousin Reuben.” 

‘“« They are my two best friends.” 

**Yes, exactly; but till you have made up 

our mind, I wouldn’t. It will save a deal of 
ther.” 





‘* But I have quite made up my mind never 
to marry, thank you, Mr. Fireworks.” 

**Mr. Jennings,” he said, correcting her ; 
Povirg in fire-works, which are very profitable 
things.” 

“*T hope they are, for your sake,” said Sarah, 
anxious to soften her refusal as much as — 
‘and that you will make your fortune by them 
presently. “And if you will never talk like this 
again—for it is great nonsense, isn’t it?—I will 
not speak of it to any one.” 

** Thank you, it might be as well,” said John, 
beginning his work again; ‘‘ but it was on my 
mind, and I thought that I would mention it.” 

“Tt was not worth mentioning to a poor bit of 
a thing like me, who has hardly got back to life.” 

‘* Wasn't it, though ?” said Mr. Jennings. ‘‘I 
think it was. And you are not a poor bit of a 
~~ but growing a very fine young woman, by 


**Oh, Sir, please don’t.” 

“* And you are very handy at the lengths, and 
so pleasant and Pris! Fase. over them, and 
Lucy seems to like you so much, and to be less 
disagree—to be so much happier, I mean,” he 
added, quickly, ‘‘ with you in the house.” 

‘* What a good woman she is!” added Sarah, 
striving hard for a divergence, feeling half dis- 
posed to laugh, and then to cry. 

** Yes, awfully good, isn’t de ? She's hardly 
my style,” he added, in his confidential tone 
again, ‘‘ but some people would be very fond of 
her. She’s brisk, you see.” 

“Yes,” said Sarah, ‘‘and thoughtful, and in- 
dustrious, and ag 

‘**You said good before,” replied John ; ‘‘ but 
she is not lively—she does not brighten up a 
place as you do.” 

‘* If you are going to say any thing more about 
me, Mr, Jennings, I must find my way up stairs. 
I’m very weak,” she pleaded; ‘‘I can’t bear to 
hear you talk in this way.” 

**T have done talking,” said Jennings; ‘‘ don’t 
go. Lucy will be sure to ask what vou have 
come up stairs for, and worm all the truth out 
of you. I haven't offended you is 

** No, I am not offended.’ 

**T haven’t jumped at this in a hurry. Ever 
since you have been here I have been thinking 
how forlorn you'll be when the old lady dies at 
Worcester—how lonely I shall be when Lucy 
marries and goes away.” 

‘* Ts she likely to marry soon ?” 

‘*T sometimes fancy that your cousin Reuben 
and she understand each other.’ 

““That must be wrong,” replied Sarah, de- 
cisively. ‘‘ I don’t think she likes Reuben much.” 

“You are a bad judge, Sarah. You didn't 
think I liked you much.” 

**Oh, you are not coming round again to that 
foolish subject!” cried Sarah. 

“‘ No—only to say that I do like you, and that 
weeks ago I sent up my shells and maroons from 
the Saxe-Gotha with only half the quantity of 
bang in them, lest they should be too noisy for 
you when you were lying ill here. Wasn't that 
love?” 

** That was considerate; but—” 

“Shop!” 

**A customer!” cried John Jennings, very 
much astonished. ‘* Bless my soul, so there is!” 

John Jennings peered over the little wire blind 
that screened the back parlor from vulgar gaze, 
and when he had regarded the customer suf- 
ficiently he went into the shop, and faced him 
behind the grimy counter, 

“*What can I have the pleasure of showing 
you, Sir?” he said, politely. 

“Is this Hope Lodge?” was the query in re- 


ply. 

“This is Hope Lodge, Sir. Jennings’s.” 

*¢ Ah, I’m wrong;” and the big man walked 
slowly and ponderously toward the door again. 

‘* There is only one Hope Lodge in the street,” 
John called after him. ‘The broad pair of shoul- 
ders of the new-comer had blocked up the door- 
way in the act of exit, but there was a pause, 
and then the heavy face revolved once more in 
the direction of the pyrotechnist. 

“*Do you know any one in the street of the 
name of Culwick ?” he asked, gruffly. 

* Reuben Culwick ?” inquired John. 

** Yes, that is the name.’ 

** He lives here, Sir.” 

**Then why the devil didn’t you tell me so, 
instead of blinking your eyelids at me?” shouted 
the man, so fiercely that John Jennings backed 
against a gross of rocket sticks, and brought them 
rattling to the floor. 

“This is the first time you have mentioned 
the name. Is it any thing from the 7rumpet ?” 

‘* Trumpet—whose trumpet ?” 

** Ah, I see you don’t know,” said John, laugh- 
ing a little. ‘“‘It doesn’t matter. Mr. Culwick 
is not at home.” 

‘** When will he be home ?” 

“T can’t say, Sir, really.” 

** You don’t seem able to say any thing sensi- 
bly,” said the impolite stranger; “but I may 
take it that Reuben Culwick lives in this den.” 

‘* You may take it or leave it, for the matter 
of that, Sir,” said John, put out by the man’s 
observations. ‘‘ Den, indeed!” he muttered. 

“* Can't you keep a civil tongue in your head?” 
was the next question. 

‘* Can't you ?” was the rejoinder. 

The white face took purplish hues of indigna- 
tion, and a thick yellow stick, with a big gold 
knob at the top, like a door-handle, vibrated om- 
inously in the hand of its owner. John Jennings 
stood a little farther back from his side of the 
counter, and kept an eye on the irritable stran- 


r. 

‘Do you know who I am?” the new-comer 
said, pompously. ‘‘ Have you any idea whom 
you are addressing ?” 

**T haven't the slightest idea.” 

“*T am Reuben Culwick’s father.” 

‘*The deuce you are!” ejaculated John Jen- 





nings. ‘‘Oh, good gracious! Lord help us! 
What a wonderful thing that you should come 
here! What will he say?—what will say ? 
—what will he do?—what shall we do? 
Will you call again, Sir ?—will you walk in ?— 
will you have a drop of Trumpet? and shall I 
send to the whisky office for him, and tell him 
that you are waiting? Excuseme, Mr. Culwick, 
but J feel a little faint.” And the pyrotechnist 
leaned against his back shelves, and clutched 
his forehead. 

“You are not quite right in your head, young 
man,” said Mr. Culwick senior, stolidly regard- 
ing him. ‘‘Isn’t there any one more sensible on 
the premises, to whom I can intrust a message?” 

**Oh yes, Sir, one or two,” said John, mod- 
estly. ‘* Will you please to do us the honor of 
stepping inside ?” 

He opened the parlor door, and Simon Cul- 
wick, of Sedge Hill, reflected for a moment, 
with his bushy eyebrows closing over his eyes. 
Then he followed Mr. Jennings into the parlor, 
where his grandniece, whom he had never seen, 
was still working busily at the “‘ lengths.” 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
MR. CULWICK SHOWS HIS WEAKNESS. 


Sron Cutwick walked into the parlor and 
sat down, crossing two big hands (on which glit- 
tered half a dozen diamond rings) upon his stick. 
John Jennings closed the door, and while stand- 
ing with his back toward it contrived to lock it 
and slip the key into his coat tails. Reuben’s 
father was captured ; he must not leave till Lucy 
had seen him or Reuben had come back, and 
he would make sure of him, at least, till he had 
stepped up stairs and told Lucy what a distin- 
guished guest was waiting in the parlor. 

**T’'ll send my sister down to you, Sir, at once. 
You'll find that she can talk to you better than 
I can,” he said, before disappearing up the stair- 
case, which came into the room inelegantly. 

Simon Culwick muttered something that might 
have passed for assent by any one of an imagina- 
tive turn of mind, and then moved his head to 
and fro, as a mechanical figure might have done, 
and took stock of the home upon which he had 
intruded. The broad face retained its expression 
or stolidity, although there were little quiverings 
of the eyelids that seemed to suggest some faint 
interest, or some passing surprise, in things which 
came beneath his notice; the poverty, for in- 
stance, that was apparent in the worn furniture 
and the old floor-cloth, from which the pattern 
had been scuffled years ago; the pale-faced lanky 
girl working at something which reminded him 
of macaroni unduly developed; the intensely 
black hue of the ceiling, the cracked condition 
of the looking-glass upon the mantel-piece, and 
the murkiness and obscurity of a dull old picture 
hanging by a half-frayed blind-cord above it. 
He was a man of observation, though he took in 
every thing with extraordinary slowness and 
gravity, as though he preferred his ideas to filter 
through his brain. He did nothing in a hurry ; 
he had done nothing in a hurry for years, with 
the exception of flying into a passion at the op- 
position that encountered him at times, despite 
the and reverence to which his wealth 
should have entitled him. 

Sarah Eastbell, ignorant of the visitor’s name 
and position, glanced furtively at her great-un- 
cle when she was sure that he was not look- 
ing at her, and thought what an overgrown and 
ugly man he was, and wondered why he was so 
pale, and whether even in his own heart he could 
imagine that those big slabs of iron-gray whisk- 
ers—pork-chop whiskers—were any ornaments 
to his exterior man. There had been high 
words in the shop between the visitor and Mr. 
Jennings; there was money to pay away, and 
Mr. Jennings had gone up stairs to find it, or, 
failing in his search, to send down his sister to 
explain the necessity of calling again. In her 
father’s time she remembered very vividly ren- 
contres of this character. This heavy gentle- 
man with the broad face was the poor-rate, or 
the water-rate, or the man who meant to cut the 
gas off, and he was not going to stand any more 
of Mr. Jennings’s nonsense. Then the glitter of 
the jewelry upon the fat fingers attracted her, 
and she thought he could hardly be the ‘‘ rates ;” 
he must be a Jew broker come to bid for the far- 
niture, or to cart it away on account of the pay- 
ments not having been punctually kept up. 

Suddenly his deep voice bayed forth at her 
and startled her. 

** What do you want for it?” he said; and she 
looked at him now, and discovered that he was 
staring at the picture above the looking-glass. 

**For that, Sir?” she answered. ‘‘I don’t 
think that it’s for sale.” 

‘* What's the good of it up there?” 

**T don’t know, Sir.” 

‘* Nor any one else,” he said, scornfully. ‘* The 
gas and smoke and flies have made a mass of 
dirt of it.” 

**Tt’s not dirt—Miss Jennings scrubbed it 
last Saturday,” replied Sarah, in defense of the 
family cleanliness, 

“*Serubbed it!” eried Mr. Simon Culwick, be- 
traying extraordinary animation now. 

** Yes—with and water.” 

** Mercy on us!” ejaculated Mr. Culwick. 

He was utterly amazed and thrown off his 
guard. The sudden announcement of the death 
of his son would not have prostrated him half 
as much; he breathed with difficulty, and the 
eyes in his head seemed more than ever disposed 
to come out of it. ‘‘This was an exceedingly 
funny old gentleman,” thought Sarah Eastbell. 

Suddenly he composed himself, and all his ex- 
citement sank a long way within him, and left 
him as heavy as before, even:a trifle sleepy, if 
Sarah might judge by the drooping character of 
the thick eyebrows. 

**Soap and water are not the best things for 





pictures,” he said, in a low growl, “although it 
smartens them up a little. But that’s a poor 
daub, which nothing would hurt a great deal,” 

Sarah thought so too, but did not answer. 
Mr. Culwick looked round the room again, and 
gazed thoughtfully out of window at the distant 
summer-house, its acute angle toward total ruin 
interesting him a little. Suddenly the white 
face was upturned toward the painting again. 

“If it were ever so good, it would spoil up 
there,” he said. 

**Indeed, Sir?” 

**I might make a bid for it before I went 
away, bad as it is, if your brother would not mind 
taking it down presently,” he continued. ‘‘ It’s 
impossible to make out what it is like up there.” 

**It’s a girl’s head, I think.” 

**Tt might as well be a sheep’s,” growled Mr. 
Culwick. ‘*Can’t you get it down now before 
your brother comes ?” 

‘*He is not my brother—only one of those 
who have been kind to me in this house.” 

**Oh! they are kind people here, then?” he 
inquired, still looking at the picture. 

** Very good, and very kind.” 

** And very rich,” he added, scornfully, and 
with not too much good taste. 

**No, Sir; very poor, That makes their 
kindness and their goodness all the more grate- 
ful to me,” she said, thoughtfully, ‘‘ and all the 
more precious to God.” 

** Eh—what ?” said the big man, taken aback 
by the sudden earnestness with which his com- 
panion spoke. 

** And if you have come to do them a bad 
turn, I—I—hope you'll think about it twice, 
Sir,” cried Sarah, leaning forward, with the 
tears swimming in her eyes, “‘ for they are hon- 
est, hard-working people, and deserving of your 
charity.” 

‘**T have nothing to give them,” he said, very 
firmly, in reply. 

**1f you have nothing to take away from them, 
that willdo. ‘They only wish to be left alone, to 
have time given them to turn round.” 

**Oh, do they?” and once more the eyes 
glanced up at the picture which had attracted 
so much of his attention, and even weakened the 
motive force that had moved this huge mass of 
man’s flesh to Hope Street, Camberwell. ‘‘ Does 
Mr. Reuben Culwick want time to turn round 
too?” 

‘* He, Sir!” exclaimed Sarah, with a musical 
little langh. ‘* Why, no.” 

‘*T wish he did; he would be more tractable 
and respectful,” muttered the father to himself. 

**Mr. Reuben Culwick is a gentleman,” cried 
Sarah, fall of eloquence now—‘‘a real born gen- 
tleman, the son of the richest man in Worces- 


‘* Has he told you that ?” said Simon Culwick, 
with more eagerness. 

**No; but I know it for myself. Ihave lived 
for some time in Worcester, where Reuben’s fa- 
ther is well known.” 

**] should think he was!” said the other, con- 
ceitedly. 

** He is not a gentleman like the son is—not 
a bit of a gentleman—but a proud, hard man, 
without a morsel of love for his own boy.” 

** You must have had all this stuff from Ren- 
ben. He talks against his father all day here, I 
see. ” 


‘* He never mentions his name. Once, when 


“T spoke of his father, he was very angry with 


me.” 

‘And who are you ?” he rejoined. 

** A poor girl whom he tried to rescue from 
the streets—his second cousin—very much be- 
low him in the world, who was first afraid of 
him and doubtful of him, but who has learned 
to love him very much for all his kindness. If 
I am ever saved,” she cried, enthusiastically— 
“*and Lucy thinks I shall be—it will be Cousin 
Reuben who led me to the light, when there was 
nothing but darkness about my awful life. He 
want time to turn round !” she cried, scornfully. 
‘* Why, he’s above all help from mortal man, Sir!” 

**He saved you, and you are his second cousin. 
What’s your name ?” he said, sharply. 

‘**Sarah Eastbell.” 

**'The girl who tried to pass bad money down 
in Worcester ?” 

*“*Ah!—yes! That's true, Sir, most of it.” 

** But not all of it,” said the thin, hard voice 
of Lucy Jennings, who had come down stairs 
noiselessly ; ‘‘there was no guilty knowledge. 
The money was given her to pass by a scoun- 
drel.” 

**It is the usual story; every one trumps up 
that excuse.” 

“Her story will be believed; it has been al- 
ready believed,” said Lucy. 

**T don’t care whether it is or not. It is no 
business of mine,” replied Simon Culwick. 

‘* Yes, it is,” said Miss Jennings, flatly con- 
tradicting him, to his indignation and surprise ; 
‘*for that child is your sister’s granddaughter, 
and you have the honor of your family to con- 
sider.” 

*¢ Confusion !” exclaimed Mr. Culwick, his face 
darkening as he spoke. ‘‘ What's the honor of 
my family to me? I can’t look after it; I don’t 
know any thing of my sister's relations; to m 
own sister I haven’t spoken for years. Hasn't 
my son Reuben — that? He seems to have 
kept you well posted up in my affairs.” 

**Your son has not told us much ; his mother, 
who died in this house, was more communica- 
tive.” 

He started at the mention of his wife’s name. 

** Ay; I don’t doubt it.” 

The bushy brows were knitted again ominous- 
ly, and there was a suppressed emotion in his 
voice which he found it difficult to disguise, and 
which Lucy Jennings was quick enough to de- 
tect. She did not address him again, but took a 
seat near Sarah Eastbell, and left him to him- 
self. He was a sufficient study for her, without 
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breaking in upon his reverie. He was 
worth watching, and thinking about. A 
word from this man could change the 
whole future of another man’s life—lift 
Reuben Culwick from respectable indi- 
gence to riches—set him apart from this 
narrow sphere forever. What had he 
come for but to clasp his son to that broad 
chest, and offer his forgiveness and for- 
getfulness for all the past wherein they had 
not agreed? ‘This was the return visit to 
Reuben's at Sedge Hill some weeks ago ; 

the old man was lonely, and remembered 
at last that his own flesh and blood had 
stronger claims upon him than the rest of 
the world. And yet she did not like his 
face; the more she looked at it the less 
she liked it, and him to whom it belonged. 
It was an apathetic and yet miserable face, 
into which no one would look for charity 
or brotherly love ; there was a poverty of 
expression in it that said very little; and 
there was an arrogance, or self-conceit, or 
something akin to it, that said too much. 

His head began to move again amidst 
the creases of his thick black stock in 
his old mechanical fashion, and the eyes 
were upturned to the picture once more. 

**Do you want to sell that thing?” he 
said to Lucy. 

** Whet thing ?” 

**That old painting over the looking- 
glass.” 

**Ts it worth any thing?” asked Lucy, 
curiously. 

“*A couple of pounds, perhaps, if it 
were touched up. I would not mind 
giving a couple of pounds for it, as a 
speculation.” 

** It’s worth considering,” said Lucy. 

Mr. Culwick regarded Miss Jennings with 
more interest. 

** I'll take it away with me, if you like,” he 
said ; and Lucy Jennings looked hard at him. 

" My father used to talk of that picture,” said 
Lucy; “ but when I tried to sell it, there was only 
five ‘shillings offered at Jones’s.” 

** About its value; but still I don’t mind a 
couple of sovereigns.” 

** Tt isn’t mine to sell.” 

** What—whose picture is it, then ?” 

** My brother John’s,” 

** Will he part with it for two pounds ?” 

** He would part with his soul for two pounds, 
almost,” said Lucy, acrimoniously. 

Mr. Culwick relapsed into silence, and Lucy 
looked at the picture instead of at him, as if 
curious to see where the gentleman had discov- 
ered two pounds’ worth of value in the article. 
Presently he said, 

‘‘ Where is your brother ?” 
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** Busy,” said Lucy. 

**Can’t he take it down—can’t you get it?” 
he went on, with anxiety. ‘I’m too heavy to 
stand on these shaky chairs, or I would reach it 
down myself.” 

The love of the man for pictures seemed affect- 
ing his mind, he woke up to so much interest 
and anxiety concerning John Jennings’s one 
specimen. He had met with a surprise here, 
and it had taken the thoughts of his son out of 
his head, till Lucy recalled him to himself. 

‘* If you will go up stairs to your son's room, 
and wait for him, I will bring the picture to 
you,” said Lucy. 

** Doesn't he live with you? Has he apart- 
ments here ?” 

“To be sure. You did not think that he 
shared our troubles as well as his own, and made 
our home and our lives part of his ?” 

**T have never thought about it,” 
short answer. 


was the 





He thought of little save himself, Lucy Jen- 
nings fancied, and she was about to tell him so, 
with that charming outspokenness which was one 
of her most forcible traits of character, when she 
restrained her tongue. 

** Where’s his room ?” asked Mr. Culwick, aft- 
er this. 

** The first-floor front ; 
answered. 

Mr. Culwick rose at once, and toiled with dif- 
ficulty up the stairs like a man anxious to be rid 
of objectionable company. He went into his 
son’s room, where the appointments surprised 
him by contrast with the room which he had 
quitted; where there was evidence of comfort, 
if not of luxury, and where there were many 
shelves of books. He walked to the table, and 
looked down at the letters and papers; he 
walked to the window, and looked out into Hope 
Street; he walked to the mantel-piece, and peered, 
in @ short-sighted way, at a photograph, from 


up those stairs,” Lucy 





which he suddenly bobbed his head back 
as though he had been stung. It was 
the portrait of his wife, reverently en- 
shrined in a gold frame. There was a 
huge arm-chair in the room, into which 
he cautiously lowered himself, and set his 
hat by his side ; but he rose with the alac- 
rity of youth again as Lucy came in with 
the picture in her hand. 

**T am glad you have got it down. 
Great Heaven, what a state it is in!” he 
said, taking it from her hands. ‘* You 
have rubbed it most infernally.” 

“*T hope it will amuse you till your 
son returns,” said Lucy, ‘‘and I give 
him the good news that you are waiting 
for him.” 

**Good news!” said the other, in an 
ironical tone, as he stooped over the pie- 
ture still, 

‘It will be good news, surely,” said 
Lucy ; ‘‘ for you have come to this house 
in a contrite spirit.” 

“Tn a what ?” 

**In a spirit of peace and good-will— 
to forgive him, and to ask forgiveness in 
return for your own hardness of heart— 
to forget the past, and be friends,” 

**Pooh! Nothing of the sort,” said 
Simon Culwick. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 








THE HOUSEHOLD PETS. 


HEY are all here—the children, the 

chickens, and the pony; but just 
now the pony appears as the pet of the 
pets, which even the baby strokes fear- 
lessly as he puts his soft nose inside 
the door in search of his accustomed lunch 
of sugar from familiar hands. Parents do well 
to encourage their children in that love of pets 
which is natural to them, and which develops 
gentleness and kindliness. There is no more de- 
plorable disposition in a child than that of cru- 
elty to animals. The boy who treats his kittens 
and puppies tenderly, and who always has a kind 
word for each bird and animal about him, is al- 
most sure to grow up with a loving nature, which 
makes him beloved in turn, That Louis XV. 
wept when a child at the death of his pet fawn, 
and, as a man, looked with stolid eyes on the mis- 
ery of a kingdom, only shows that exceptions 
prove the rule. And in like manner the house- 
hold which cherishes its numerous pets is far 
more likely to clothe the naked and feed the 
hungry than that which grudges a bone for a 
dog or a kind word to a horse, and which re- 
gards the keeping of pets as a wasteful extray- 
agance, 





THE HOUSEHOLD PETS. 
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A NUBIAN GIRL. 


HIS beautiful engraving is from a picture 

painted in Cairo by a Swedish artist, Mr. 
Egron Lundgren. Cairo is much frequented 
by Nubians, who go thither in search of employ- 
ment, The Nubians and Abyssinians are the 
handsomest of the African races—straight, tall, 
well-made, and with well-cut features. They 
are a mixture of Arabians and Ethiopians, and 





A NUBIAN GIRL.—[From tue Picture ny Ecron Lunperen. } 


are honest, brave, and independent in nature. 
The women have pleasing faces and agreeable 
manners, without being remarkable for beauty. 
Nubia is a country full of interest, whose antiq- 
uities and monumental remains equal in many 
respects those of Egypt, with rock temples and 
colossal figures which fill the spectator with won- 
der after a lapse of three thousand years, and 
make him almost doubt the progress of our 
boasted nineteenfh century. 


CATARACT SCREENS. 


VERY pretty and graceful screen for the 
front of a grate in summer-time may be 
made in the following manner: ‘Take a yard and 


a quarter of white tarlatan of quite coarse qual- | 


ity, and sew one end of it along a stcip of mus- 
lin; then begin at the opposite end, and cut the 
whole piece into lengthwise strips three inches 


wide, up to the end where the muslin strip is, | 





which thus answers the purpose of holding them 
all together. Next ravel out one inch on either 
side of these strips, leaving an inch in the centre. 
Let the muslin end be pressed into the flue or 
top of the grate, and arrange the strips so as to 
fall gracefully over the bars, to look as much as 
possible like a cataract, and the ravelings must 
| be thrown in’around the base to represent foam. 
| If properly done, the effect is very pleasing, and 
will be generally admired. 
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ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

E. R. K.—Satin is coming into vogue again, though 
velvet and gros grain pipings are still preferred. Lace 
is very little used, though it is never out of style alto- 
gether. 

T. W. D.—The black marten and lynx fur trimmings 
described in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 46, Vol. 
VL, are what you want for your cloth cloak. 

Ienozamus.—Of course you should call on a bride 
after receiving an invitation to the wedding reception. 
That you were not invited to witness the ceremony is 
accounted for by the fact that this privilege is often 
reserved for intimate friends alone. You can afterward 
do as you choose about continuing the acquaintance. 

J. A. P. H.—The “ Ugly Girl” articles will shortly be 
published in book form. You can order the papers 
containing them from this office at ten cents each. 

Parxen.—Arm-seye is the technical phraseology for 
armhole. We dare say that you will find many words 
in the vocabulary of dress-makers that are not found 
in Webster or Worcester, who wrote in a less advanced 
age than the present, and who would have to enlarge 
their works greatly to satisfy all the exigencies of the 
language of fashion. 

A Sussoriser.—Get light-tinted or else white gloves 
for the ceremony, as you are to be married without 
your bonnet, and let the groom get the same shade. 
If you wear your bonnet, thus completing your trav- 
eling suit, you should also wear dark gloves to corre- 
spond. 

Miynie.—Put rows of black Hercules braid on chil- 
dren's water-proofs, or else scallop the edges, and bind 
with braid. 

Mas. M. A. W.—We have not the pattern you want. 

Fasuton.—The ample Dolman cloak, or else a polo- 
naise, is the choice for winter wraps. There is such a 
preference for fur cloaks now that little variety or nov- 
elty is found in cloaks of other materials. 

Sazan Q.—Navy blue diagonal or old-fashioned serge 
is the best material for an inexpensive suit this win- 
ter. You can get it for 75 cents, and it will also en- 
ewer for the bride's traveling dress. Indigo blue for 
you and darkest myrtle green for her will be the best 
choice. Make a belted polonaise and English walking 
jacket for yourself. Your fringe if too deep. Folds, 
bias bands, and velveteen collars and cuffs will be 
enough without it. . 

A. D, F.—Comb your curly hair for several minutes 
each night, holding your head over a heated stove or 
register till the locks feel soft and moist. Keep the 
head thoroughly clean. 

Dora Diiu.—Little English walking jackets of di- 
agonal cloth, made double-breasted, and edged with 
fur, are worn by girls of ten years. 

Mrs. M. B. H.—We commend the demi-polonaise 
walking suit pattern for black silk dresses. 

Awxiovs Mamua.—Double capes of merino, to be 
shortened afterward to a walking coat, is the best 
model for your infant’s cloak. Use the demi-polo- 
naise pattern for your plum-colored cashmere. It is a 
matter of taste about using black or self-colored pock- 
ets, revers, etc., on polonaises, but enormous buttons 
are already out of favor. 

E. V. K.—Bathe the moist hands with camphor, and 
dust when dry with Lubin’s powder or corn starch. 

Frorw,—See future number of “ Ugly Girl” papers. 

Geace.—Tar and olive-oil are not recommended as 
blood purifiers. They are used as an ointment for 
the face, melting a very small quantity of the tar in 
heated oil, and applying when thoroughly mixed. 
The proportions may be found by experiment, the 

like sirup when made, 











Coryine Wurer.—By the means of the newly in- 
veuted Copying Wheel patierns may be are 
from the aypoment with the greatest ease. 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or From the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be: sent t by mail o on a receipt of 25 | cents, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OR Fallin Less, an and Untimel 

F ' “Hair consult fb  C. PERRY, 49 Bond Ag NY. 

)&. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 49 
Bond Street, cures all ‘Scalp Diseases. te, 








R. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bona St., New 
Di. cures unnatural redness of the Nose or Face. 


BEARDSLEY’S PATENT SEWING- MACHINE 


NEEDLE: THREADER. 


Best aot out for use. ted, men and wom- 
en. Quick <4 prods 0 Onder Ci Circular, or mail 50c. 
for sample. T I xX BEDLE Works, Ansonia, Conn, — 


SHOPPING 








executed b 
do ": eARKE 4 151 Bt Rant adh a wy. Send 
for circular containing reference and ulars (free). 

8 samples sent for 25 — 


PARIS NOVELTIES 


YR “PANSY” 
Bee Cor Bi BUST 


ndressed Kid Glows, 


©. DEV 
Under Sturtevant House, ° 1192 Brokaway. 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION, 


BARRY’S 


Pearl Cream 


imparts to the darkest skin . ane 
natural white, tinged with 


Faintest Rose Blush. 


Sold by all draggicts, and at the 
depot, 26 Liberty St., New York. 
Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 


Pe ¢t-) DI Be CONSTITUTION WATER 


LE COMPLAINTS; 
gives hae wild jay. 40 yoda Send for cir- 
cular. 


MORGAN & ALLEN, ‘Agente, 59 John Street. 

A. HARAUX’S *x5'*° 

Embroidering Establishment is at No. 90 APOURTH 
hee eek Dade Stewart & Co. 


M's 





> JUST 
RECEIVED. 


the GRACE- 
Embroidered 
e Fans, and 

















m Place, near B’wa: 
"rhe | jatest style of Fall Bon. 
ih Beat also, Mourning Bonnets, 





C.G, GUNTHER’S SONS 
902-504 Broadway, 


Offer for the Season their en- 
tire Stock of 


Ladies’ 


Hurs, 


including a Very Extensive 
and Elegant Assortment of 


Seal-Skin 


H urs, 


in all Styles and Qualities, 
at greatly 


Reduced 
Prices. 


902-504 Broadway. 


N © mere pretension, but pospitee root 
to every body who will bs t the 
large hair establishment of 


LSHAW. 


Great Sacrifice in Human Hair at L.SHAW’S, 
864 Bowery, cor. Fourth Street, and 345 Sixth Avenue, 
Between 2ist & 22d Streets. 
On account of the oo depression in business, 
oO O 
worth of first quality LF page French Hair, made up into 


switches ss - 
TLY REDUCED prices, 
which sit nithin the reach of every body to 
= a puss it wi holiday present at a mere} And al 
ure, and enables me to keep my factory hands em- 
outeg the winter. 
Ply vel y in want of a handsome Switch should 
take advantage of this opportunity and call at L. Saaw’s 
Establishment before purchasing elsewhere. 
a WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 
I cane offer to the Public inducements which can not be 
superseded by any of my competitors, 
PRICE-LIST. 
Misses’ Hair Switches, $1 and mals Finest Qual- 
ity of Hair Switches, solid and dyed. 
18 inches long, 4 ounces weight...$4; formerly $5. 
-$5; denmecly $6. 
87; 
.$9; 





22 inches long, 4 ounces weight. . 

26 inches long, 4 ounces ba formerly $8. 
82 inches long, 4 ounces we formerly $10. 
— patent Hair itches, 50c. 

Long Single — naturally Cnty 
$2 00 %incd, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
cents 
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Best 2-Button Kid Gloves, $2 753 single pair 
sent, pos' $1. Also, a well-selected : of fii. 
linery Goods, and Dress- A splen- 
did Dress $1 25 yard. Hea — Silk 
Velvet, only $2 Sam) sent free. 


FURS 


of every description at Jess than manufacturers’ pricer. 
@a~ Send for Price-List. All goods selected therefrom 
sent C. O. D., with privilege of examination. 


J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., | N. Y. City. 
THE LATEST, THE GREATEST 
Gopi ’ 


mm BEST TUNE BOOK roa 
ABBA Bpi lH ae oa all Denominations. 





Price, $1.60. 
Per dozen Copies, $18 50. 
One Sample Copy, by Mall, 61.85. 
_GEE & WALKER, 922 Chestnut Street, Street, Philadelphis. 


ALUMINOUS AND ORNAMENTA L 


BUILDING PAPER |: 


Paper Carpeting and Oil Cloth. 
Send for Samples and Price-List. 
W. H. H. ROGERS & CO., F. N. DAVIS & CO., 
2 &8 College Place, N. Y. Beloit, Wis. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
povrgeav &Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 









it OMPANION 








T= COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 

family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, 
and read with interest by the older. Its purpose is te 
interest while it amuses; to be judicious, practical, 
sensible; and to have really permanent worth, while 
it attracts for the hour. 

It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 
some of the most attractive writers in the country. 

these are 
Edward Eggleston, Dr. I. I. Hayes, 
Prof. Jas, DeMille, Louise C, Moulton, 
Louisa M. Alcott, ‘*Sophia May,” 
Rebecca H,. Davis, C. A, Stephens, 
Cc, W. Flanders, Ruth Chesterfield, 
S. 8S. Robbins, M. A. Denison. 

Its reading is adapted to the old and young; is very 
varied in its character; sprightly and entertaining. It 
gives 
Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Bditorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 

rent Topics, Selections for Dec- 
Historical Articles, lamation, 

Sketches,Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Facts & Incidents. 


= iat, es $1 50. Specimen 
copies sent free, 


Perry Mason & Co, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


BEAUTIFY THE SKIN 


iT) 
Bloom of ah * 
B. This harmless & delightful toilet 
; ition will removeall discol- 
orations and a from the 


i — STH ena it 80 sort opean, 


Sop ky ALL Daveeists. 


A. SELIG, 


(SUCCESSOR TO S. M. PEYSER), 
No. 813 Broadway, New York, 


Is daily receiving new importations of rich DRESS 
TRIMMINGS, such as beaded LACES, GIMPS, 
FRINGES, BUTTONS, and ORNAMENTS of the 
latest styles, Also a full assortment of BERLIN 
ZEPHYRS, Filling, Floss and Embroidery SILKS, 
CHENILLES, Worsted and Silk EMBROIDERIES of 
every description, as STRIPS for Chairs, SLIPPERS, 
Footrests, Towel-racks, Fire and Light SCREENS, 
LAMBREQUINS and CUSHIONS in GOBLIN and 
any other style of EMBROIDERY. GUIPURE and 
POINT LACE work and materials for making the 
same. Particular attention paid to orders. 

Designing and Embroidering of every description 
done at the lowest possible prices, 


Ln _— BUCKSKIN SUPPORTER 

















FU ply 


Fins | no Waaeuones or Sree. poe: no 
Exastro or Rusper Banps; is easily adjust- 
ed, and fits the form perfectly. d for 
circular. D. C. HALL & €O., No. 44 West Broadway, 
N. Y., Sole Agents for Smith’s Perforated Buckskin 
Under-garmenis, and Sibley’s Patent Dress Shields, 


$1 90.—THE NURSERY. 


A Mon’ yt yy 4 it Readers. Su ~ 
Msteated STAMP R A SAMPLE UM. 

Now is the time to subscribe. JOHN 
SHOREY, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


4 6 > BEAUTIFUL OIL CHROMOS and a book 
; > of forty veges mailed for tf CENTS, 


by C LEY, Holland, N. Y. 


QOMETHING NEW.—A Toy sent free for 15c. 
Address TOY, 435 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














LADIES! JUST THE PAPER FOR you!!! 


The 


And 
A 


formation 


Sto: 





Dress, H 

will find in it useful Ty -s sate 
&. FLOW 
ed with its directions on berate Flowers and Window Gardening. 
Gives full information about Hanging ~— 
lor Decorations. Try it. The prettiest 

Price $1 50 per YOATs veseeeeeens 

“ $1 s “ 


tz CLUB AGENTS W. 
Box 2445 


Send stamp tor Specimen Copy [ 


Cadies’ Floral Cabinet 


Pictorial Home Companion. 


Devoted to Lilustrated Home Literature. 
new and beautiful Paper, containing exquisite en, 


q 
\ eae ings of Home bays Soe mon as and some. LAD ES 
will be interested in ite desi; of Househo 


id El cies, and in- 
, &. i 2 G PEOPLE 
™ ent, Manners, Society 
ERS wil will . especially deli, he: 


on 


te swears and Par- 


REDUCED. 
Union Adams & Co. 


ARE OFFERING AT VERY LOW PRICES 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 


UNDERWEAR, 


Shirts & Collars, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 


SUSPENDERS, 


ROBES, JACKETS, &c. 


637 BROADWAY. 
$250,000 Hair Sale!! 


arme and i Tne lan adopted by large Dry Goods 
and to fone tay thetery hands ae er TT 
inter, I reduce price of HUMA 
WITC CEES to cost of Hair and alt: +, 
ph all an opportunity to buy just what is need 
present and fashions. g@7~ Don’t delay. 
A USEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENT. 





‘ae 


No -_— odow in, Solid, FIRST QUALITY, 
Ci ted NOT DYED Hair! 
23¢ oz., 28 in] carrees former price $6 00 ; reduced to $4 80 
2% “ 80 “ “ “ o“ q 50: “ “ 6 00 
8 “ 82 “ “ “ “ 9 00; “ “ 7 20 
4 o 382 “ “ o “ 12 00; “ “ Qg 60 
5 it 82 “ oe “ “ 15 00; oe “ 12 00 
6 “ Fe: “ oo “ “ 18 00; “ oe 14 40 


‘——- on receipt of price, or C. O. D. by ex- 
yes privilege to examine. CHAS. V. PECK- 
68T Broadway, near Amity Street, New York. 

_ ; vom druggist for Peckham’s Leucothea, the 
reparation for beantitying the complexion. 

Try it te You wil always use it. ce $1 per Bottle. 


ARNOLD, CON STABLE, & CO. 


ara cor. 19th St., N. ¥. 





GENUINE ‘FURS. 


SEAL, SABLE, MINK, Ci ge AS aaa ERMINE, 


LADIES’ and GENTS’ SEAL SCAPS, GLOVES, AND 
‘Gon 
FUR ROBES AND TRIM Gs. 
LADIES’ FUR-LINED CARRIAGE CLOAKS, &c. 
BARGAINS forthe HOLIDAYS. 





STRIPED INDIA LONG SHAWLS, 


from $20 and upwa 
FILLED CENTRE SQUARE SHAWLS, 
$35 and upward, 
WE ARE OFFERING A FINE ASSORTMENT OF 
Striped Fancy Colored Silks, 
at 75 cents per yard. 


A large assortment of ENGLISH & FRENCH 
Dress Goods, Prints, &c, 
OUT IN DRESS LENGTHS, 

The above, for the convenience of customers, will be 
placed on a separate counter. 


ou UBNISHING GOODS I FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 





GENTS’ BUCKSKIN UNDERWEAR. 

GENTS’ EMBROIDERED SHIRT-BOSOMS, 
GENTS’ SILK MUFFLERS. 

GENTS’ NECK-WEAR in all the LEADING Styles. 


BROADWAY, cor. Nineteenth Street. 
was 729 Broad- 








Mr. JACKSO 


is sellin 





old stock; they are fres! wal 
also, of an excellent quality, 02 are offered for 873¢c. per 
he ard—really less than they could have been bought for 
ld before the war. 

uch inducements as these can, of course, only last 
a very short time. “ Black goods and ail fabrics for 
which there is a steady demand are on the rise, stocks 
in the importers’ hands being very light. In the 
auction-room Sa pores risen 12c. upon the yard with- 
in a week.—Daily Graphic. 


Important to Ladies.—Through the 
of Mesers. Ha 





a. 


can sup’ 


pot ae vhet “oe ‘ier The to those who tpt them- 
offer, the 


543 Broadway, ‘New York. 


ADAME A. MICHEL, formerly ly with Ma- 

zie GaLoupeav, 423 Sixth Avenue, has just re- 

turned from Paris with the richest assortment of 

Bonnets and Round Hats from all the leading houses 
of Paris and London. 








ver ineheding oe Three C 


Price 95 cents on trial three months 
ANTED. List Free. Address 

LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET CO., 

e New York City. 





RENCH EMBROIDERIES anv STAMPING.— 
V. Viaourovx, 122 4th Ave., N. Y. Lingerie, Ladies’ 
and Babies’ Troussean. Direct importation. Finest stock 
on hand, Orders filled with care. 
grams. MACHINES and Perfo: PA 
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EHRICHS. 





FURS! FURS! FURS! FURS! 
Best and Cheapest in the Country. 


Our Furs are exclusively of our own manufacture, 
and have all been made up with special attention to 
fineness of Fur and excellence of workmanship. Yet 
our saving of manufacturers’ profits has been éo large 
as to explain our er prices. 

We cordially invite ies to examine our Furs, and 
will always esteem it a pleasure to show them, whether 
they are ready to purchase or not. 

e allow no nee Every article war- 
ranted as represented. 


fis. © a 


Ladies who wish to see the finest assortment of Toys 
and Holiday Goods in the United States, selected 
specially for us in Maa =! Saxony, and Paris, should 
not fail to pay an early visit to our dominion of Santa 
Clans. Special rates to Superintendents of Sunday- 
Schools, Asylums, Fairs, &c., &c. 

Rosewood Writing-Desks and Work-Boxes, inlaid 
with pearl and silver, Dressing Cases, Watch-Stands, 
&e. erlin Worsted Embroideries, Slipper Patterns 
Lambrequins, &c. Real Lace Collars, Barbes, an 

Handkerchiefs, &c.; and thousands of articles suit- 
able for fine 


Holiday Presents. 


oe EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS in Real 
= Laces, Black Silks, Alpacas, Shawls, Cloaks, 
Dress Trimmings, &c., &c. 7 
We have just received the first two Prizes at the 
American Institute Fair for the apertor quality of our 
Ladies’ and Infants’ Wear and Millinery Goods, and. 
therefore, feel warranted in calling the attention of 
Ladies to our superb assortment o 


TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED 


HATS, FEATHERS, FLOWERS, RIBBONS, 


and FULL TROUSSEA UX for LADIES, 
MISSES, AND INFAN'TS, 


We make a specialty of Fine French Underwear. 


Send for Fall Catalogue to 


HHRICH’S, 
287 & 289 Sth AVE, Stew Stent 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 
AT 


TERN BROTHERS 


Sixth Ave. and Tweuty-Third St, 


NEW YORK. 


Unparalleled inducements throughout our entire 
Establishment, in order to make room for our im- 
portations of 


Holiday Goods 
WHICH WE ARE DAILY RECEIVING. 


Just received, or steamship “Silesia,” two entire 
cases. §G7~ 400 Dozen of our justly-celebrated 


LUPIN’S KID GLOVES, 


In Two, Three, Four, and Six Buttons. 
Every pair especially selected, and in all the new shades 
of Bronzes, Resedas, Drab, Brown, and Opera Colors. 


NOTE THE PRICES: 
2 Buttons, $1 i Quality {s Buttons, $1 50 


uar- 
8 Buttons, $1 31) anteea. (6 Buttons, $1 75 
We beg our namerous friends and customers to give 


these Gloves a trial, as we guarantee in every way 


satisfaction. _— 
Still further reductions in 
Trimming and yoy elvets, 
Black Silk Trimming Velvets, 
Splendid quality, at $1 50, $1 85, $2 25, $2 50. 
Colored Silk Velvets, in all the desirable colors, 
from $1 00 a yard upward, according to color. 
Elegant Satins, in ali colors, reduced to $1 a yard. 
ducements in 


Rare in 
BLACK ALL-SILK CLOAK VELVET. 











LL 
































5 pieces, all-silk, extra quality, 24 in. wide....... $5 25 
T pieces, all-silk, finest quality, 28 in. wide....... 6 75 
Guinet & Cie., finest make and finish, at $8 00 & $10 00 


Our immense assortment of 
DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS. 
REAL GUIPURE AND THREAD LACES, 
PLAIN AND BEADED YAK LACES, 
POINT and POINT APPLIQUE LACES, 
(3 At a further reduction of 1234 per cent. 

We direct attention to our attractive stock of 
BERLIN WORSTED EMBROIDERIES, 
Cushions, Slippers, Rugs, Chair Strips, Brackets, 
&c., &e., ie. with all necessary materials. 


at a distance, in ordering any thing in 
this line, by stating article, color, size, 
&c., can rest assured of having the same 


promptly attended to at lowest prices. 


Especial attention paid to Orders. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Avenue and 23d Street, New York. 


Further Reductions! 


MILLER & GRANT, 
No. 879 BROADWAY, 


In addition to reductions already made, have deter- 
mined, in order to make room for Spring importations, 
to offer their IMMENSE STOCK of 


Laces, Embroideries, 
Dress Trimmings, Ribbons, 
Trimming Silks, Velours, &¢., &e., 


At a further Reduction of Ten per 
Cent, on all Cash Purchases 














For the Holidays!!! 


Holiday Gifts in Silks, Dress Goods, Suits, 
Shawls, Cloaks, Laces, Embroideries, Furs, 


Seal-Skin, &c., &c. 


@ Also, a very large and 


handsome assortment of Toys, F'ancy Goods, 


Perfumery, Soaps, &c., &c. 


@ ‘lhe ‘Toys are 


a consignment from a leading importing house, 


and will be sold at a Great SACRIFICE!!! 





LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway and Twentieth St., New York. 





y 


y 


New York House, No. 11 


5th Ave. 


¢N AB E Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 
WM. KENABE & CO., Baltimore and 
New York. 








THE AMERICAN CLUB SKATE. 





Skaters that have used it will use no other. Can be 
adjusted instantly. Requires no heel plate pe hens 


or key. Don't get out of order. Made of 
welded steel, and every pair warranted. Samples sent 
C.0.D. Price, No. 1, blued bes $6 00; No. 2, full 
polished, $7 00; or nickel-plated, $9 00. A discount 
to dealers or schools ordering six pairs or more at one 
time. PECK SNYDER 
Manufacturers, 126 Nassau Street, %. 2 - 
N. B.--Send stamp for our New Catalogue of 
ea all styles of Skates, Boxing Gloves, &c. 


FoLIpay Goong 


Shaw & Eaton 


Are offering THE LATEST NOVELTIES in LACE 
FICHUS, CAPES, COLLARETTES, SCARFS, TIES, 
&c., at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
1105 BROADWAY, bet. %4th & 2th Sts., N. Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven ro Fir any Fieure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the budy 
under the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 











y, 


‘ol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 


LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER...............- 
LADY’S LINGERIE ore | Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)..........-+++-+es0e08 * 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... = 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILO 


from 4 to 12 — GOED. cnccvdnpsdiesesecs nee 2 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

HE SIOWE)... oo ovvccccedécvccescenssceseceses “ $7 


HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) “* 39 

BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Full Trained a AS a 

DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 





ver-skirt and Walking Se 
toe. pence REDINGOTE 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, an 
Botend BANG ivcverescscccccccccsecsccces 


DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “* 7% 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
A A eer opera “21 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... SB 


SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
as. gee REDINGOTE WALKING : 


LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ * 98 

GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 24 

BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 3 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 


PP ER AO a ee “ 30 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “ 32 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 

eRe oy aaa “« 32 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT....... “ 39 


DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with : 


peoqee Back and Square Front............. * 43 
TIGHT-FITTING DOU BLE-BREASTED RED- 
N E, with French Round Skirt......... “ 45 
SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 
Poaf Waliting SEIIG. 5 ou0) 00g s.cccccesccese “ 47 
DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 
Long Walking Skirt... ........2.scccscccccee m 
DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT...... ..... “ 48 
WATER-PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 
CON oo cn ctncnhdanthnen cocnctatistardicass * 50 
TIGHT-FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS...............++ “ 50 


BOY'S WARDROBE, Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old..... * 62 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

Poses will be sent for $200. No patierns separated 

or exchanged. 

In ordering, please s 
taining Suit, and send 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


cify the Number of paper con- 
ust Measure. Dealers supplied 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


is country, and so arran; 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extrav: ce in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, al! under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his any gy who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining fo fashion. We 
have <a prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of _— 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, an 
children. On receipt of e stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
remium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
azar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of ad much to the comfort and opera 


of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO. 


543 Broadway, New York. 
Important to Ladies.—on receipt ot 


5c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 

, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred ay Fe mg tes, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and chaning at the least possible 
ex) The ents resented are for ladi 
m' , boys, and little child he polonaises an 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dr ker is i ded 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The paiterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


200 Pianos “» Organs, 


New and Second-hand, of First-class 











to the Trade. A large discount to Min- 
isters, Churches, Sunday-Schools, &c. 


SCHOOLDAY MACAZINE. 


hhteen’ 5 Cheapest and 
Es Sra eee en hag aad ae 





stamp men and 
work with. ‘Address the Publishers, 
J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO. 
436 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa, 








MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and K 
Check Outfits, Catalogues, samples, an 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Spencer, Boston, Mass. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 


Harper's Magazine, Hanrer’s Week vy, and Hareerr’s 
Bazaz, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 0: 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinn, Wrex1y, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsortsers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

ithin the United States, is 24 cents a 

Pee Wweskh i. Mf - cents a year, payable at the office 

5 bers in Canada must 24 cents for the 

Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Basar, to prepay the United 





States postage. 
Subscriptions may commence at any time. When no date is speci- 
fied, it is d ription for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hagrer & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror Apvertistne In Harren’s WeekKLy ANP 
Harver’s Bazar. 
Ha "s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
WINTER BOOK-LIST. 


Prem Po her =~ will send either of the 
following wor mail, postage prepaid, to vt 
the United States, on receipt of the price. gxisactind 


ez Harrer’'s Caratoous mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


3 
SARA COLERIDGE’S MEMOIR AND LETTERS. 
Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by 
her Daughter. With Two Portraits on Steel. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


L 
HER FACE WAS HER FORTUNE, A Novel. By 
F. W. Rostyson, Author of “For Her Sake,” 
* Carry’s Confession,” “* No Man's Friend,” “‘ Poor 
—e “Little Kate Kirby,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 
cen 





IIL. 
PLUMER’S PASTORAL THEOLOGY. Hints and 


Helps in Pastoral Theology. By Wiisam 8S, Pio- 
meg, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


IV. 
WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. (Hanpze’s Lisra- 
ny Eprrion.) Now ready: 

THE NEW MAGDALEN.—THE WOMAN IN 
WHITE.— POOR MISS FINCH.—MAN AND 
WIFE. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 
each. Other volumes will be issued shortly. 


Vv. 

HERVEY'S CHRISTIAN RHETORIC. A System 
of Christian Rhetoric, for the Use of Preachers and 
Other Speakers. By Grorce Wivrrep Hervey, 

.A., Author of “ Rhetoric of Conversation,” “ Prin- 
ciples of Courtesy,” &c. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


VL. 

THE TWO WIDOWS. A Novel. By Awnir Tuomas, 
Author of “Denis Donne,” “Called to Account,” 
“Played Out,” “A Passion in Tatters,” “The Dow- 
er House,” * Maud Mohan,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

VII. 

PIKE'S SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES. Sub-Tro 
ical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanapteryx. By 
Niocotas Pixz, U. 8. Consul, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
Profusely Illustrated from the Author's own Sketch- 
es; containing also Maps and valuable Meteorolog- 
ical Charts. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50, 

VIIL 

MISS DOROTHY’'S CHARGE. A Novel. By Franx 
Les Benepior, Author of “My Daughter Elinor,” 
“Miss Van Kortland,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $1 50, 

Ix. 

DAWSON’S EARTH AND MAN. The Story of the 
Earth and Man. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., 

F.G.8., Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill Uni- 

versity, Montreal. With Twenty Illustrations. 12mo, 

Cloth, $1 50. - 


STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. A Novel. By Miss 
Brappon, Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” “ Eleanor’s 
Victory,” *‘ Birds of Prey,” “‘ Lovels of Arden,” “To 
pon A crneae End,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents. 


THE LAND OF MOAB. The Result of Travels and 
Discoveries on the East Side of the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan. By H. B. Trisrzam, M.A., D., 
F.R.S., Master of the Greatham Hospital, and Hon- 
orary Canon of Durham. With New Map and Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50, 

XxIl. 

A SIMPLETON: A Story of the bey By Cuarirs 
Reape, Author of “Hard Cash,” “Put Yourself in 
His Place,” “Never Too Late to Mend,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00, 

Ld 

The Atmo- 

Translated from the French of Camitse 
LAMMARION. Edited by James Guateuer, F.R.S., 

apatees of the Magnetical and Meteorolog- 

ica on partment of the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich. 
cuts. 


FLAMMARION’S ATMOSPHERE. 
sphere. 


Vith 10 Chromo-Lithographs, and 86 Wood- 

8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 

XIV. 

HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Orig- 
inal Characteristic Illustrations by American and 
English Artists. 

OLIVER TWIST. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 
$1 00.—MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. &8vo Las mo! 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50.—THE OLD CURIOSITY 
SHOP. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1 25.— 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. §&vo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $1 50.—DOMBEY AND SON. 8vo, 
fo $1 00; Cloth, $1 50.—NICHOLAS NICK 
LEBY. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50.— 
BLEAK HOUSE. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$1 50.—PICKWICK PAPERS. 8vo, Paper, 

1 00; Cloth, $1 50.—LITTLE DORRIT. 8vo, 

‘aper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frank Square, N. Y. 


You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for 
We answer—Itcosts leas than 
Piano sol 
1 of whom make 





e any 
° mat ate profit, We have 


{9 ° pr 
ino Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 
. 'e lustrated cir- 
cular, in which we refer to over kers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories, Please state where you saw 


* U.S. Plano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


LEASANT and profitable employment for 
P can be had b: Making oabeer’ iaens forW omen 
“WHAT OMAN SHOULD KNOW.” 
A complete book on the physiology, health, and life of 
women. Has sold tremendonsly, and, as it is the only 
work of the kind ever written by a woman, is highly 
prized. Some lady agents have sold over 500 copies 
already. Notwithetanding the times, this book will 
sell ee Sample sheets and terms sent free, by 
J. M. ST DDART & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


rae re 
Cards 50cts. ARK, 
A Pack of 30 ¥. q. Auilerson,s Jersey 














Post paid by samples sent 
WORKING CLASS ‘eet cupioyment at 


home, day or evening ; no capital ; instructions & valua- 
blepackage of s sent free by mail. Address, with 6-c. 
return stamp, M. Youne & Co., 173 Greenwich St., N.Y. 





a ? A Monta and expenses to good Canvass- 
ers. Articles new and staple as flour. 
Samples free. C. M. Lintre@ton,Chicago. 
$42 5A MONTH! Horse and Carriage furnished’ 


Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


37 5 Amora Male or Female Agents. 
3 5 Noveiry COMPANY, Biddeford, Me. 


20 PER DAY. 1000 Agents wanted. Particulers 
free. A. H. BLAIR & CO., St. Louis, Ma 

















HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[DxcemBer 20, 1878, 

















A JOTTING FROM THE RACES. 


Tue Favorite. 


FACETIZE. 


Poxrrroat orators in the West indulge in some high- 
flown aseeverations in regard to their firmness of prin- 
ciple. The following is a moderate specimen: “ Build 
a worm-fence around the winter's supply of summer 
weather, skim the clouds from the 8) Ay with a tea- 
spoon, catch a thunder-cloud in a bladder, break a 
hurricane to harness, ground-sluice an earthquake, 
lasso an avalanche, pin a napkin on the crater of an 
active voleano—but never expect to see me false to my 


principles.” . 

FasmroNasux Intenuicrnce.—Ladies, this winter, 
will wear the same things they wore last year—if they 
can't buy others. . 


New Paovens.—Train up an engine in the way it 
should go, and when the proper time comes it will ron 


into another. . 
A man wrote to the editor of a horticultural paper, 


nz, 

“ What are the most advantageous additions to dried 
grasses for winter ornament ?” 

The editor replied, briefly : 

“ Sin,—Aeroelinium roseum, A. alba, Gomphrena 
globosa, and G, globosa carnea. 
“Yours truly, Tue Eprron.” 

The querist answered, in a passion, that he had 
never been so much insulted in his life by the use of 
bad 1 





A conerntat Tastr.—It is a remarkable fact, which 
has hitherto escaped notice, but which will now meet 
yrith universal recognition, that dairy-men, when they 
teke to reading, are generally found to prefer rather a 
milk-and-water sort of book. 
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touches it up a little. 





WINNING BY A 





“I am going out for a Peet sstengen. If Baby wakes, 


Thinks Mamma's Portrait may interest him. Baby 


A judge at Montgomery, 
Alabama, recently - inter- 
rupted a ~—_ flowe: 
young orator with, ‘‘ Hol 
on! hold on, my dear Sir! 
Don’t go any higher! You 
are already out of the ju- 
risdiction of this court.” 


—_——_—~————_ 
The ultima thule of sur- 
ry has been reached in 
ew Haven, if we may 

credit a local chronicle, 

which tells us of a patient 

there who recently “had a 

cancer removed from her 

heart.” 


———_—~_ 

“The arrangements of 
Nature are admirable,” ex- 
claimed a young lady, dur- 
ing the late high winds, 
“The same wind which 
disarranges our dress 
blows dust into the eyes 
of the would-be observ- 
ers.” 





——_~.———_ 


An Indiana paper thas 
potesly expresses an opin- 
on of a judge: “He knows 
\\. | just about as much of law 

| as a mule does of mineral- 
| ogy—the chances being in 
favor of the mule.” 

pare yk RE 


An Ohio clergyman 
makes the following re- 
port of the marriage of a 


couple: 
said, ‘Be 


“That's right,’ he said. 

“T saw that there was 
some little dissatisfaction 
| on the part of the other 
half. I said to her, ‘ You 
don’t want to have it too 
short ?” 

“* No,’ she said: ‘a bod: 
don’t want to get herself 
up so for nothing.’” 


——~- 

A small merchant, who 
was not of a speculative 
turn, expressed his objec- 
tion to marrying a boun- 
cing widow who was of a 

ulative turn as regards 
new husbands, and himself in particular. He said if 
he married her his friends would always call him hence- 
forth “ the widow's mite.” 


NECK. 


—= 
Said a young man of medium size 
(Quite in proportion was his brain) 
To one he wished should think him wise, 
And hoped her favor thus to gain: 
“Were John the Baptist here below, 
What gifts would you have him bestow?” 


Upon her lovely speaking face 
Disdain and scorn together played. 
She answered him with laughing grace— 
or did she seem at mayed : 
“ Hie raiment, Sir, of camel's-hair, 
And leathern belt with it to wear.” 


————— 
wager Ramsbo: 
her grandson is now at the university stud 
cine. His course is todraw draughts, and read 
Epidemics in three volumes, 


RamsnoTHamtana.—The Do’ tham os 
cero’s 


—_——_——————— 
Man's Lirs.—Some modern p! 


has given 
in these eleven lines the summary of life: 





spent and 
Then die, and go you should know where. 


A pleasant bit of arithmetic. The learned author 
says a seven years’ transportation, an idea 
that ought to have 


struck him in connection with seven. 





geian; the 
eir artillery of wit upon 
him without eliciting a re- 
mark in self-defense. The 
morty o man ate his 
inner qu > apparent- 
ly without ober? the 
bes and sneers of his 
neighbors. One of them 
at last, in despair at his 
forbearance, said to him: 

“Well, I wonder at your 

tience! Have you not 
et all that has been said 

nst you ?” 

“Oh yes; but I am used 
to it. you know who 
Iam?” 

“ ‘ ir.” 

“Well, I will inform 
‘ou—I am chaplain of a 
unatic asylum: such re- 

marks have no effect upon 
me,” 
—__~>—— ; 

Ministers or Tue IntE- 
rior—The cook and the 

doctor. 
————_——_— 

An old, rough clergyman 

once took for his text that 

of the Psalms, ‘I 
said in my haste, All men 
are liars.” Looki 


mist standing before 
him, he said : “ You said it 
in your haste, David, did 
ou? Well, if pen had 
m here, you might haye 
said it after mature delib- 
eration.” 


——@—_—_— 
A uitrrary ANNOUNCE- 
MENT. —In press, Yester- 
day’s Table-Cloth, 
sinc 2 On SHES 
An editor, who has heen 
keeping a record of big 
beets, announces at last be Late? 
that “the beet that beat 
the beet that beat the oth- 
er beet is now beaten by a 
beet that beats all the 


beets, whether the original beet, the beet that beat the | 
t the beet that beat the beet.” | 


beet, or the beet that 


——— 
FOLK-LORE AND FASHION. 
A sleeping Beauty in the wood, 
Now slumbering on her mossy bed, 
Would half a yard of chignon g: 
Have piled aloft upon her head. 


On Beauty’s crown a hair-rick towers— 
A thing of grace, O Christian friends! 
Adorned with artificial flowers 
And sprigs and shreds and ribbons’ ends. 
Forms of the smaller fawna, some, 
her top-knot find a lair; 


Would in 
The little birds and dormice come 
And build and , 
a Se 
MevioaL ‘Would inoculation with 
fever be a ; against yellow? of 
a 
A gentleman a country church while under 
repair, observed to one of the wor n that he thought 
it would be an expensive job. 
Wp yes,” replied the man; “ but, in my opinii 
we shall accomplish what our minister has endeavo: 


to do for the last \ ai years in vain.” 
“What is that ?” said the gentleman. 
“Why, bring all the parish to repentance.” 
————. 


A writer in Notes and Queries says: “A bad omen 


ome to | eee eripry Kel cow breaking into a 
en. augh at the supersti omen 
aa painfull "falfilled m my case. Mont birtionlar. 
ists would omen—say, to Bee a COW 


ink it a bad 
among some choice tulips. 


A MAN IN CHARGE OF A BABY. 







Tries to Wash him. 


\;; \ \ iM » 
Dances the Highland Fling with success. 


Rushes out on front stoop to see if Mamma 


is coming. 











PRECEPT AND EXAMPLE. 
SuNDAY-SCHOOL Tgacuer. “ Jessie Brown, how often have I told you not to 


salteste “Which you have, Miss. But, oh dear! I’ve had such a Job with my 
ir Ub) 


A gentleman once owned a monkey and a parrot. 
The distinguishing trait of the former was mischief, 
of the latter, profanity. Both occupied the same 
apartment, but, in the interest of peace, the monkey 
was usually tied up. One night, however, he obtained 
his freedom, and on the ee morning when the 
master entered the room to look after his pets the 
scene which met his eye reminded him of a small battle- 
field. Things were broken, scattered, and generally 
demoralized. The bird-cage was overturned and emp- 
ty, and crockery and feathers were strewed on the 

oor, The monkey was aitting on the top of the ward- 
robe, with one eye dilapidated, and his generally dis- 
consolate appearance wage | that he might have 
gone through a first-class pugilistic encounter. 
parrot was not to be seen, but his feathers were every 
where. The owner took in the state of the case at a 
glance, and calling for “ Poll,” was astonished to see 

i day when he emerged 

in place—stalk 


wong Pp 
a exclai! a@ woe-begone 
manner, “Ob! ob! we've hada h_— of a time!” 
—_—_—.__-—— 
A rast Faizxp—The telegraph. 
An making a high-fi peech th 
was a own 8 ne 
other day, about angels’ vears, weeping-willows, 
and silent tombstones, when his honor said, “ Confine 
your remarks to the dog-fight.” 
eo 
A young lady lately went to a photographic artist, 


and wished him to take-her picture with an expression 
as if composing a poem, 


—_—_—— 2 

“One thing,” said an old toper, “was never secn 
coming through the rye, and that’s the kind of whisky 
one gets nowadays.” 
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Mumma arrives. Papa collapses. 





